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For the Presbyterian. 
THE CLAIMS OF JESUS. 


All the history of the Son of God, as 
given by the Evangelists, confirms the trath 
of the testimony which ‘he bears of himself 
I am meek and lowly in heart.” The 
poorest, the vilest, and most wretched ap- 
proached him confidently, and never failed 
to receive a gracious reception. Behold 
him girt with a towel, and basin in hand, 


washing the feet of the humble men whom 


he had chosen for his disciples, oom panions, 
and friends. In vain will we search for an 
example of humility and condescension like 


dis. He was emphatically the Meek and 
the Lowly One. 


But hear this meek and lowly One speak 
of himself, and claim all the power and 
sovereignty of God. My sheep hear my 
voice, and I kuow them, and they follow 
me; and I give unto them eternal life.” 
Aad again—« All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.“ And again, speak- 
ing ol the belie ver I will raise him up 
at the last day.“ He claims the eternity 
of God—« Before Abraham was I am.” 
And in prayer he says—“ O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” 

All the prophets gave form and authority 
to their messages and teachings by pro- 
claiming, „Thus saith the Lord! but 
Jesus taught by no delegated authority. 
gay unto you—ZJ say unto you,” is the 
preface of some of his most weighty and 
solemn p ts. 

All the eminent saints of Scripture hid 
themselves, as it were, from view behind 
Him whose they were, and whom they 
served; but Jesus exhausts the power of 
language and of simile to set before us bis 


own greatness and glory. He claims pre- 
‘eminence over all men —“ A greater than 
Solomon is here.“ He claims what no mor- 


tal may claim to be—<I am the light of 
the world; “I am the bread of life; “I 


am the way, the truth, and the life ;” 


«I am the resurrection and the life ;” «TI 
am the true vine: “I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven; “I 
am come a light into the world.” 

He steroly claims precedence in our af- 
fections over the dearest and holiest rela- 
tions in life—«He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me, 
and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me ig not worthy of me;” and in our 
relation to him as disciples all others are 
swallowed up and lost“ He that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my mother and sister and brother.” 

Thus does Jesus put himself, not in the 
front rank of men, but immeasurably above 
the greatest and the best. Not in 15 
highest class of creatures, but far higher. 
No place below a fall equality with the Ma- 
jesty on High can comport with the claims 
he invariably puts forth, while in the midst 
of scorn and neglect, of poverty and toil, of 
sorrow and suffering, he met the contradic- 
tion of sinners. O Christian, if while con- 
templating that meek and lowly and suffer- 
ing One, whether in his active labours, or 
in Pilate’s hall, or on the cross, your faith 
staggers at the doctrine of his full end glo- 
vious divinity, ponder his own immeasura- 
‘ble claims, and then be assured that that 
Holy One would not be a deceiver, and that 
Wise One could not be deceived. He 
claimed what no man, however great, could 
claim without the extremest arrogance and 
impiety. He claimed to be what the proud- 
est and most audacious of pretenders never 
claimed, and never dared to claim. Yet he 
was emphatically the meek, the lowly, the 
just, the true, the Holy One. Yet he 
claimed only what it was his right to claim; 
for with him it to be eq 
with God.” C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SACRED SONG. 


AND WHEN THEY HAD SUNG A HYMN, 40. 


That the hymn sung by our Saviour and 
his disciples, at the conclusion of the first 
sacramental supper, was one of the psalms 
of David, is more than probable. But 
which particular one of the whote, conjec- 
ture, after indulging its widest scope, must 
be at a loss to determine. Whether the 
2d psalm, which is descriptive of the com- 


dined opposition which was then about to 


be waged against the kingdom of Christ, 
defiant of both the „Lord and his anoint- 
ed; or whether this “ hymu' was the 22d 
psalm, which describes so directly the suf- 
feringg and death of Christ as about to take 
place. And fortunate is it for Christianity, 


tbat this particular pealm has not been re- 


vealed; elsc the Papacy might have canon- 
ized it and used no other; and your corres- 
pondent „S. D.“ might be disposed to 
group sround it a few others of the same 
class, and exclude from public worship all 
beside. 

But upon the subject of sacred song as 


being an act of praise or worship of God, 


the apostle Paul concurs with the Psalms 
in allowing a good degree of latitude, an 
agreeable variety, though all tending to the 
same result, praise to God. ‘Speaking to, 


‘or among, “ yourselves in psalms and hymns 


and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your hearts unto the Lord.” 
Again :— Teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms and bymns and spiritual 
songs, singing with grace in your hearts 
unto the Lord.“ | 

If the views recently advocated in your 
columns, on the subject of sacred song, be 
correct, that the sentiment sung, in order 
to be entitled praise to God must be in the 
form of direct address to him, these sepa- 
rate, though similar injunctions are clearly 
paradoxical. For in the first member of 
the sentence the address is proposed to be 
to man, and in the last to God. But the 
paradox is only seeming. The one, the di- 
dactic, is indirect; the other, the devotional, 
is direct praise to God. It is interesting to 
notice the large portion of the psalms which 
are didactic, direct addresses to men. 

But was David an idolator? And does 
Paul encourage idolatry or a vitiated wor- 
ship by enjoining in the sacred songs ad- 
dresses tomen? Byno means. Inthe cases 
of both David and Paul, the honour and 
glory of God, or true worship of him, com- 

the ultimate aim, although through a 
secondary cause; and notwithstanding the 
varied forms in which the song was ex- 
pressed, the praise of God was set forth. 
And, by the way, where has God informed 
us that his worship in the sacred song can 
be acceptable in the sole aspect of expressed 
words in direct praise? Surely, not in the 
Psalms, for the demonstration is to a great 


extent the other way. 


Did not David praise God when ke called 


upon bis soul to bless the Lord, or did he 
sing to himself? In calling upon angels to 
praise God, does he sing praises to angels? 
In addressing, directly, dragons, urging 
them and the deep, its inhabitants, to 
praise God, does he offer praise to dragons 
and the deep? In addressing sun, moon, 
stars, fire, vapour, hail, mountains, and all 
hills; beasts and all cattle for the purposes 
added, does he praise or worship all these? 

Who does not discover the grand and 
all-absorbing theme running through the 
mind of the author of the psalm of praise, 
the intensest praise to God, though the lan- 
guage is addressed to other objects than 
God? | 

«But ye are worshipping sinners when 
ye sing“ 

„Come humble sinner, in whose breast 

A thousand thoughts revolve ;” 
And, 

“ Sinners, will ye scorn the message?” 

But have we not in the inspired injuno- 
tion of Paul authority, and in the Psalms a 
precedent— Trust in the Lord and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” „Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him.” And 
even in consecutive verses, ‘‘Hear me 
when I call, O God of my righteousness,” 
Ko.; and in the verse following, „O ye 
sons of men, how long will ye turn my 
glory into shame,” &Xc. 

The above cempose only a few of the 
multitude of cases in which it is demon- 
strated that sacred song in praise to God is 
not confined to direct address; while 
throughout the entire Psalms it is shown 
that pious sentiment in its varied forms, 
breathed forth in a true melody of the 
heart to God, is not only acceptable to God 
as worship, but when in the spirit offered, 
The design of this communication is not 
controversial. No other will, on this sub- 
ject, from this source, probably follow 
the present one. The design is rather to 
draw off your correspondent S. D. from 
that one undeviating and already exhausted 
conception which is made to hide from 
his mind all other views, and invite his 
strictures upon the broader aspect of the 
subject of praise to God, which is presented 
oth in the Psalms and in Paul's injunc- 
tions. V. 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUTLIVING USEFULNESS. 


Be kind to thy Fa run — ſor when thou wert young, 

Who loved thee more fondly than he! 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with grey, 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold; 
Thy father is passing away. 

Be kind to thy Moran — for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen; | 

O well may’st thou comfort and cherish her now, 
For loving and kind has she been. 

Remember thy mother, for thee she will pray, 

As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness then cheer her lone way, 
E’en to the dark valley of death.” 


There is beauty in youth, and we admire 
it—in the blooming cheek, the sparkling 
eye, the buoyant spirits, and the active 
movements. And is there nothing to love 
or admire in those who have passed far be- 
yond the period of youth? Yes, truly; 
even old age, venerably time-worn and 
wrinkled, has its charnis, and its holy 
claims upon the kindliest sympathy of the 
heart. Solomon tells us, that, when united 
to virtue, it demands respect and is worthy 
of honour— The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it be found in the way of right- 
eousness.”” And the unrepealed statute of 
‘olden times is in these words:—“ Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man.” Whether 
it is owing entirely to these inspired utter- 
ances or not, certain it is, we have a very 
kindly feeling towards the aged—kindred 
or not; we reverence the patriarchal look, 
the furrowed face, and the locks whitened 
with the frosts of 
athies of our nature excited 


to these isolated memorials of the 
past; deem it a privilege to render help to 
the faltering steps, when such help is re- 
quired ; and find ourselves silently invoking 
upon these ancient worthies the richest 
blessing of heaven. These feelings we have 
encouraged and cultivated, and have always 
been made sadly happy when occasions of- 
fered for their free and full exercise. Hence 
it has seemed to us passing strange that a 
father or mother or friend—once young and 
active, and cheerful and useful—should, 
when aged and infirm, be considered and 
treated as a charge, and the attentions which 
their condition requires and deserves be 
complained of as burdensome! When they 
most need and justly claim the most affec- 
tionate services, shall these be withheld or 
reluctantly given? „Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
lest the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph.” It is in accordance with the golden 
rule, or the great principle of reciprocity, 
that those who duly respect the aged will 
themselves be respected when old, and 


‘those who neglect the aged may in return 


be neglected themselves! Does the parent 
anticipate the wants of his child, and, with- 
out tiring, cheerfully minister to its neces- 
sities? Does he patiently bear with its fret- 
fulness, lovingly support its weakness, 
gently soothe its ruffled spirit, carefully 
guard it from harm, and with pleasure seek 
to render it happy? And shall that parent, 
when old and fecble, or in second child- 
hood, have the painfully distressing thought 
to enter his mind that he is considered a 
charge and a burden? Is former kindness 
to be thus repaid? O, how intensely un- 
grateful and cruel! 

We deprecate and abbor all such harsh 
treatment of the aged, and have no more 
sympathy with that other feeling which 
would not outlive usefulness. Outlive use- 
fulness ?—who is required to do this? No 
one dies until his time confes and his work 
is done, whether that time be long or short, 
and whether that work consist in doing or 
suffering the good pleasure of God; and 
none should desire to die sooner, unless 


they choose to place themselves in opposi- | Pe 


tion to the wise ordination of heaven, or 
unless such a desire or preference is invari- 
ably associated with a spirit of entire sub- 
mission to, and satisfaction with, the Divine 
will. He who said, “I would not live 
always, afterwards said, “All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait, till 
my change come.” He who uttered that 
affecting prayer, „O, my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me: 
immediately added, Nevertheless, not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.“ He who was 


ny winters; have the 


“willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be present with the Lord,” 
and who had “a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ,” said also, «Nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you:“ 
and when “his hour was come” he could 
calmly say, I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.” 

If the Christian is no longer qualified for 
active service and usefulness, and is still 
spared, he can be further useful, and is 
intended to be further useful, both in the 
exercise and exhibition of fuith and pa- 
tience, love and joy, hope and submission, 
as well as in giving counsel and instruction. 
But should it so occur, owing to mental as 
well as physical infirmity, that he is dis- 
qualified for the exercise and manifestation 
of these important Christian graces, and is 
unable to advise, and is still spared, then 
he can be also useful, and is intended to be 
thus useful, in calling forth the patience 
of others, as well as the needful and sooth- 
ing appliances of their love and attention; 
and surely this is of no little importance 
and advantage to them, being a necessary 
part of that heavenly-arranged discipline 
which is designed and calculated to improve 
their own character. 

We are well aware that a much and 
justly honoured servant of God—who, after 
a long life of great usefulness, died happily 
in old age—gave it as his opinion, “that it 
is not desirable for a Christian to live to be 
very old; especially when all active service 
in the cause of Christ is precluded.” (Dr. 
A. Alexander.) But—in the language of 
another eminent servant of God, still living, 
in a useful old age— perhaps the most 
holy frame is to have no will or wish about 
the matier but a readiness to live or die, 
as God sihappoint. * * * The glory 
of a Christian isto be neither weary of the 
world nor fond of it; to be neither afraid 
of death nor impatient after it; to be willing 
to go to heaven the next hour from the 
greatest comforts, or to wait for it through 
many lingering years, amid the greatest 
hardships, the most self-denying and la- 
borious duties, and the severest and most 
complicated sufferings.” (John Angell 
James.) 


I asked a Christian, „Answer thou, 
When is the hour of death!“ 
A holy calm was on bis brow, 
And peaceful was his breath ; 
And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine; 
He spake the language of his soul— 
My Master's time is mine.” 
J. A. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DR. 


RULING ELDERS AND DEACONS. 

Messrs. Editors—The following was re- 
cently addressed to me by a respected ruling 
elder in a Presbyterian church, with a re- 
quest that I would answer some of his que- 
ries. But I am not clear on some of the 
points myself, and would gladly be inform- 
ed. The subjects introduced are important, 
and other minds may be labouring, as well 
as that of my correspondent. Will you, 
therefore, give the article a place in your 
paper, and give some information on the 
topics embraced in it, or invite some cor- 


respondent to do it, and very much oblige, | 
J. G. 


Yours, 


December 7, 1858. 

The duties and responsibilities of the 
offices of ruling elder and deacon in the 
Presbyterian Church not being well defined, 
they have grown into disesteem among a 
large portion of the churches ; not so much 
in consequence of any inherent dislike to 
the offices among the people, but because 
they are not fully advised of the duties at- 
taching to each. 

I have long felt, in common with many 
others, the need of some fuller directions on 
many points constantly arising in all con- 
gregations; not merely suggestive, but au- 
thoritative also; so that in the various con- 

gations throughout our land there may 
ap uniform rule of action, well and 
clearly defined. 

In accordance with your request allow 
me to lay before you the following thoughts, 
hoping that you will be able to aid in a6. 
complishing some changes where you may 
see that it would be desirable to do so, and 
while my main object is relative to the du- 
ties of ruling elders and deacons, still I will 
not confine my remarks tothem merely, but 
rather take in whatever in the church gov- 
ernment may seem to require not so much 
change as uniformity. 

And first. There is a wide diversity in 
the manner of admission to the different 
churches; if the Presbyterian Church is one, 
its rules and modes of worship should be 
one also. It seems to me altogether proper 
that no one should be received to church 
membership, unless they have been exam- 
ined by the session, and not merely by the 
pastor at his own study, at any time or 
place, but at a regularly appointed meeting of 
session, previous to the preparatory lecture, 
when the names of those received should be 
announced as received to the communion of 
the church; and this rule I would have ap- 
ply as well to those joining by letter as on 
confession of their faith, for the following 
reasons: 

Admission to church ordinances has be- 
come so easy a matter that it is not looked 
upon by many as any thing more than a 
mere contract entered into, to be as easily 
dissolved at pleasure; it is advisable that 
the session of a church should know person- 
ally every one who joins it, and that too at 
the earliest moment; when members are 
received by the minister alone, as common- 
ly practiced, how can this be the case, espe- 
cially in large cities? After admission by 
the session, those received on confession 
should make a public — of their 
faith before the assembled congregation, and 
covenant with the church and the church 
with them; for this purpose some uniform 
form of words and mode should be adopted 
and made imperative, to be used by ali the 
churches—not leaving it, as at present, to 
the various churches to decide what their 
confessions may be. I know of some Pres- 
byterian churches who soften down points 
of doctrine so much that they can hardly be 
found, and if discovered it is only by induc- 
tion; if any church or people cannot heartily 
accept the plain teachings of the Bible as 
brought out in our Confession, they should 
be consistent, and go to some other body 
with whom they can agree. You may de- 
nd upon it, my dear sir, that this laxity 
is a fruitful source of evil, and it bids fair 
to become worse and worse, unless some 
prompt action is taken. 

BAPTISM. 

This subject next presents itself to my 
mind. No one who is a member of the 
Church should, if a parent or guardian, al- 
low one year to pass witbout presenting the 
child for baptism. This is\sadly neglected, 
and should be made a matter of inquiry and 
discipline, equally with the neglect of the 
Lord's Supper. If one bas force and valid- 
ity, the other has also. Besides this, chil- 


dren of Christian parents are by our stand- 
ards looked upon as members of the house- 
hold, and “under the inspection and gov- 
ernment of the Church.” And again, “The 
—— — — of all those that 
profess the true religion, together with their 
children. Now, if this means any thing, 
is there any reason why it is not re- 
cognized by the churches? If the Church 
r its duties and obligations to the 
ptized children faithfully, and made them 
feel thejg position as members, together with 
the obligations resting on them to live holy 
lives, as sealed unto the Lord, reproving 
and admonisbing them while living in a 
state of sin and rebellion against the * of 
God, I do firmly believe that the Church 
would be built up and strengthened not 
merely by iubrease of numbers, but by in- 
telligent believers in God's revealed truths. 
And in the administration of this ordinance 
there should be appointed, as in the Lord’s 
Supper, one universal form and mode to be 
used by the churches. I leaye the further 
consideration of this subject, and proceed to 
‘some remarks on the office of 


RULING ELDER. 


Taking it for granted that the office is 
fully acknowledged and recognized by all 
charches calling themselves Presbyterian, I 
will endeavour to confine myself closely to 
some things which seem defective in the 
mode of discharging its duties in the greater 
part of our churches. 

In some churches the office of deacon and 
ruling elder are esteemed as nearly one and 
the same. Deacons are admitted to session 
meetings, and sometimes vote on questions 
which arise. This is certainly an innova- 
tion which should not be allowed, as it is 
subversive of order. It seems to me that 
the office of ruling elder is a spiritual one 
solely; that to them, with the minister, is 
confided the watch and care of the church 
members and baptized children; to see that 
the Sabbath is observed ; that the ordinances 
are faithfully attended upon; that causes of 
absence from public worship for any length 
of time are ascertained; that they visit, at 
least once each year, (with the minister if 
practicable) every family in the congrega- 
tion—not only those who are professors, but 
non-professors also—taking care to see (if 
— all the members of the house- 

old, conversing with them on personal 
piety, making inquiries as to the observance 
of family worship and the religious family 
instruction,of children, not fearing to advise 
and encourage the use of even the West- 
miuster Catechisms, (it is greatly to be 
feared that Christian nts have put off 
on Sunday-school teachers the care and in- 
struction of their children, instead of at- 
tending to this at home, for this neglect the 
church suffers in its members, and I am not 
prepared to admit that in all cases Sunday- 
schools have resulted advantageously to the 
Church,) gently admonishing and reprovin 
the erring, and encouraging the timid an 
weak, and closing the interview with prayer. 
Besides this the ruliog elders should early 
seek to know, personally, strangers coming 
into their midst, and bid them welcome, espe- 
cially if members of the household of faith. 
They should often visit the sick and infirm, 
should know their wants, and see that their 
temporal necessities are immediately sup- 
plied by the deacons who have the care of 
the funds of the church; not that I would 
have the deacons simply follow the direc- 
tions of the ruling elders; they are a sepa- 
rate and distinct body, yet at the same time 
it is but proper and reasonable to expect 
that the ruling elders, in discharging their 
spiritual duties among the people, will find 
out cases need and destitution which 
could not otherwise ascertained, and 
which would) not have been made known to 
officers not ¢xercising spiritual trusts. And 
here let me remark, that in many cases 
“leaky” members of session cause much 
trouble; entire secrecy in all cases of dis- 
cipline or admonition should be observed, 
unless it becomes known by necessary pub- 
lie action; this seerecy should also be ob- 
served relative to the names of those aided 
by the deacon’s fund; the poor are often 
morbidly sensitive on this point, and do not 
like to viewed as church paupers. 

To relieve the minister as much as possi- 
ble, the ruling elders should always at his 
request be ready to take charge of the even- 
ing meetings. Indeed it is advisable that 
they should be expected to do this, in order 
to the better development of their gifts. 
They only should administer the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper with the minister. 
Sometimes this is done by the deacons 
alone, or interchangeably with the ruling el- 
ders; but it seems to me that deacons have 
nothing whatever to do with the discharge 
of spiritual duties in the church; so far as 
their duties in this ordinance are concerned, 
it is to provide the elements and utensils. 
Here the temporalities in it cease; it then 
becomes a spiritual ordinance, and is be- 
ge their province. To the deacons right- 
y belong the care and supply of all the 
temporal wants of the church, not only the 
poor, but also the supply of the wants of the 
minister and public worship. Trustees are 
a palpable innovation on the rights of dea- 
cons. God's house should not be in any 
wise under the control or direction of un- 
godly men. 

And now, in conclusion, allow me to refer 
to a subject of great importance and diffi- 
culty. 

What shall be done with missing mem- 
bers? 

What shall be done with members who 
negleot the ordinances, and still are free from 
gross sins? 

As regards the first—Church registers 
are swollen enormously with the names of 
persons who are either dead, removed, or 
absentees. It is a positive injury to retain 
their names on the list, giving a fictitious 
appearance of strength to many a weak 
church. People may be absent for years 
and still be Christians; the session cannot 
get rid of members except by dismission, 
death, suspension, or excommunication. 
None of these can we use in the above cases 
—now what can be done? The Book pro- 
vides no rule or remedy, and the church 
needs instruction and rules on these points. 
If the sessions drop them they are liable to be 
called to an account by their Presbyteries. 
Should not continued absence from a church 
for five years, without leave, constitute 
ground for exclusion, subject to revision at 
any time upon satisfactory explanations be- 
ing made to session? 

What shall be done with members who 
neglect the ordinances, and still are exempt 
from gross sins? 

Often we find members of churches, who 
have mistaken conviction for conversion; 
they have united wit the church too hasti- 
ly, and afterwards find their error, but are 
not willing to seem Christian people when 
they are not; they do not wish to be hypo- 
crites before God, maintaining a good moral 
life, not giving way to gross sins, they ne- 
glect or decline attendance upon the ordi- 
nances, and acknowledge that they were in 
error, and desire to give up their profession. 
Shall such persops, who act with honest 
sincerity, be excommunicated from the 
church? There is now no other way; and 
I have frequently counselled suspension; but 
that does not get rid of them, they still are 
members, and yet · it is esteemed by session 
and people a dissolution of the relation ex- 
isting between us. 


Ever yours, Xc. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR HYMNOLOGY. 


Messrs. Editors—I have read with inter- 
est, and I trust with profit, the remarks of 
your correspondent S. D. respecting the 
„ Service of Song.“ And I have looked 
through, with great satisfaction, a new vol- 
ume of . Hymns of Worship,” which are 
gathered on precisely the principle which 
he advocates. I have found in them just 
the utterances of a heart attuned to the 
worship and praise of God, which may well 
| be the companion of every Christian in his 
closet. The leading thought of S. D., that 
singing is an act of worship, is, without 
controversy, true. Yet, if carried out to 
the extent which he would seem to urge, 
it would exclude from the use of the house 
of God some of the sweetest hymns of mod- 
ero times not only, but even some of the 
Psalms, which were written expressly for 
use in the sanctuary. If there be an im- 
propriety in saying, “Let us worship God,“ 
and then singing a hymn addressed to an- 
other object, we might question the Psalm- 
ist himself, when, personifying the Church, 
he exclaims, “Glorious things are spoken 
of thee, O Zion!“ or, when, in deep dejec- 
tion, he addresses his soul, and asks, “ Why 
| art thou cast down?” 

If we must rigidly exclude from our 


| 
| hymnology any song which is not directly 


| addressed to God, but which is designed to 
awaken in the mind serious or anxious 
thoughts, such as, 

“ Say, sinner, hath a voice within,” 
or, 

“Come, humble sinner, in whose breast,” 
then we must exclude from the Psalms the 
fifty-second, which begins, “( Why boasteth 
thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man!“ 
or the ninety-fifth, which directly addresses 
men, and says, “ To-day, if ye will hear His 
voice, harden not your heart.“ 

If the rule must be so rigidly applied 
that our hymns must be addresses to the 
Deity, or designed entirely and immediate- 
ly to carry the thoughts to him, then we 
may not allow our hearts, at the close of a 
missionary meeting, when our whole souls 
have been filled with the great work, to 
find utterance in the sweet and precious 
hymn of Heber. It were surely, according 
to the rigid interpretation of the rule of 
S. D., improper to say, „Let us worship 
God,” and then sing, ; 

“From Greenland’s icy mountain.“ 

In the worship of the sanctuary there 
should be a coherence in the services, and 
even the most rigid adherent to the rules 
laid down as to the direction of our songs, 
cannot but select such as are appropriate to 
the occasion. A preacher usually desires 
to close the worship of the Sabbath with 
some utterance in harmony with thethoughts 
he has presented. Even though the song 
should not be a direct and immediate ad- 
dress to God, its ultimate result is to lead 
the thoughts there. I have no especial 
sympathy with the funeral hymn, 

Sister, thou wert mild and lovely,“ 

as a part of worship, beautiful though it be; 
and yet I know not but that it would be as 
appropriate to such an occasion as the 
hymna 

Not all the blood of beasts,” 
which, it is said, was once given out in a 
New England village at the close of the 
funeral services of a minister. The preach- 
er of the occasion probably thought it in- 
appropriate to sing in the sanctuary any 
thing addressed to a creature, and so, as 
the body of the departed pastor was slowly 
borne down the aisle, and disappearing, the 
choir came to the words, which must have 
sounded strangely just then, 

“ Believing, we rejoice 

To see the curse remove.” 

A sentiment may, perhaps, be sometimes 
cherished in a congregation towards its 
pastor which looks on bim as a burthen, of 
which they would gladly be rid, yet it 
would hardly be appropriate to sing it at 
his grave in words designed for an entirely 
different purpose. But I did not design to 
dwell so long on the remarks of your cor- 
respondent, nor do I wish to dissent in the 
main from his principles which must com- 
mend themselves to the good sense and 
taste of all true worshippers. Many of his 
criticisms on much of the modern service of 
song, especially as rendered by the ultra re- 
formers of the Church, are most just and 
happy. It were far better to err with him 
than with them. His thoughts have sug- 
gested to me what has long been a felt want 
in the Church, viz. a book that shall enable 
the whole congregation to join in the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary. As things are at 
present in most of our congregations, theser- 
vice is performed at the two extremes of the 
church by the minister and the choir, while 
the people sit through the hour of worship 
with nothing to do but to hear. A favour- 
ite hymn is given out, perhaps, but sung 
to a tune never before heard, and which 
bas been practised the night before with no 
especial reference to the taste of the people, 
and with the express design of shutting 
their lips in silence, lest the voices of the 
choir should not be prominently and fully 
heard. 

Now this serious defect in our public 
worship can never be fully removed until we 
are provided with a book which shall have, 
with the hymns, an adequate number of 
tunes adapted to them, and selected with 
reference to the known taste of the people. 
The churches which are already supplied 
with such books are experiencing their 
power in adding to the charm of public 
worship. The extensive sale of Mr. Beech- 
er’s Plymouth Collection, faulty and vicious 
as its taste is, shows the desire which the 
people have for a work which will enable 
the whole congregation to join in the wor- 
ship of God’s house. Here is a great want 
of our Church. We have no such book. 
The Board of Publication have given a Se- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns, with perhaps 
one hundred and fifty tanes. The work is 
well done as far as it goes; the tunes are 
well chosen and well adapted to the hymns. 
But there is not sufficient variety for the 


whole of our collection should be judiciously 
set to music on the same general plan, and, 
if it be practicable, a hundred more hymns 
should be added—hymns selected mostly on 
the principles advanced by“ S. D.“ and 
which would be truly „ hymns of worship.” 
The work would be better done if commit- 
ted to the hands of one or two laymen and 
ministers, than of a professor of music. He 
will have his own taste and his own tunes, 
and neither may perhaps suit the general 
taste of the Church. The work should be 
simply a selection ef hymns, tunes, and 
chants, which are known to be favourites 
| with the people of God. It need not be 


expensive. It might be only an enlarge- 


ordinary services of the house of God. The | 
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Board. I am sure no volume would be 
hailed with more joy by the Church than 
such an one adapted to the wants of the 
Presbyterian Church. Then the whole 
people might join in the praises of the 
sanctuary. The choir might still be re- 
tained to guide the service, and perhaps to 
open with a set piece.‘ But the hymns 
would be sung dy all, and the same tune to 
the same hyma, until the two would become 
inseparable. This is what we need in our 
service of song. Shall we ever have it? 
J. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
QUERE? 


Messrs. Editore—Will your correspon- 
dent D. M. please say what edition of 
Horace he uses. I have seen a good many 
editions, but none which contains the quo- 
tation „ Monstrum,” Ko. It is to be found 
in Virgil, as every school-boy knows. 

But seriously, I am sorry he made the 
sneering remarks about the leather-dresser. 
They are in bad taste and spirit, and are 
calculated to injure the cause of Old-school 
Presbyterianism in that region. 

Excuse my liberty. Yours, E. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MINISTERS’ FUND. 


Messrs. Editors—On Friday afternoon 
last, while I was out, an interesting little 
boy called with an attendant at my door, 
and left the following note in an envelope, 
that also contained two dollars and fifty 
cents: 

For the Disabled Ministers’ Fund. A little 
boy’s donation upon this his birthday, $2.50. 

December 17, 1858 

As my benevolent little friend declined 
to leave his name, and the person who 
accompanied him was probably not aware 
of the request that the receipt, of the 
money should be acknowledged through 
him, I ask the favour of doing it through 
you. Please to assure him that I accept very 
gratefully, in behalf of those afflicted ser- 
vants of the Lord, his generous thank- 
offering. Itisa lovely way of showing his 
gratitude to the Preserver of his life to see 
another birthday. May his beautiful ex- 
ample be followed by others, and his own 
life be prolonged many useful and happy 
years in the service of his Heavenly Father, 
whom, like Obadiah, he has begun to obey 
and honour “ from his youth.“ 

J. H. Jones, 
Chairman of Committee for Distribution. 
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N PALESTINE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


A guide in perplexiiy Plain of Esdrelon— 
Hydropathice treatment —Breasting the storm 
comfortable abode—The battle Heid of 
Palestine—Sacred localities— Hills of Naza- 


reth, | 
Nazareta, March. 

Messrs. Editors—At Burka, Ibrahim Vyse 
was nonplussed. Seventeen times had he 
passed through Palestine by this road, but here 
at Burka he was nonplussed. He clapped his 
hands upon his ears, and then snatching off 
his red flannel fez, he scratched his shaven 
crown. Helooked at Abdel-Melaak, the Chris- 
tian, and theu at Mohammed, the paragon of 
cooks, and then into the round, sober eyes of 
the editorial mule, and then—O! most impo- 
tent conclasion—he went off into Burka in 
search of a guide to lead us to Jenin. It is 
needless to say that Ibrahim was mortified. 
Before “six gentlemen altogether” his pride 
was humbled, and so with fallen crest and 
downcast eye he followed the poor, little, half 
naked boy that was to take precedence of him 
in- showing us the way to Jenin. This boy 
led us over two or three very steep ascents, 
and along a valley watered bya fine stream, 
till we came, in about an hour, to the large 
village of Jeba, finely situated on the slope of 
a hill. Here Ibrahim was again observed to 
assume the perpendicular form, and his eye 
again darted forth its wonted fire. He dis- 
missed the boy, after a wrangle about buk- 
sheesh, and putting himself again at our head, 
told us with a knowing nod to “come on.” 
That recognition of the old path saved Ibra- 
him. Had he been compelled to follow that 
boy all the way to Jenin, the consequences 
might have been fearful. 

The drizzle of the forenoon was now ex- 
changed for a furious rain, which the north 
wind drove directly into our faces. But in 
spite of it we proceeded on our journey, in the 
interval of the gusts lifting our heads to take 
a survey of the country around us. In a few 
minutes we emerged from the narrow dell 
through which we had been travelling into a 
wide and beautiful plain, which, judging from 
the black mud in our pathway, must be ex- 
ceedingly fertile. About balf way across this 
plain, on a round, rocky elevation to the left of 
us, lay the ruined village and fortress of Sanur. 
The fortress had once been a stronghold of 
independent Shieks, and many a fierce battle 
had been fought about its strong walls. The 
last had taken place in 1830, and the conse- 
quence was the destruction of both village and 
fortress, which now present a forlorn aspect of 
desolation. 

On leaving the, plain we again entered the 
mountain passes, and in a little while, cross- 
ing the summit of a hill, we caught our first 
view of the vast and magnificent plain of Es- 
drœlon, extending far to the north, and bound- 
ed by the mountains of Nazareth, which sweep 
eastward to the lake of Tiberias and the river 
Jordan, and westward to the Mediterranean, 
terminating in the bold outline of the ever-to- 
be-remembered Carmel. On a clear, bright 
day, the view must be surpassingly glorious, 
and embracing, as it does, the great battle-field 
of nations for thousands of years past, and 
some of the most interesting points connected 
with Bible history, no view in all Palestine 
deserves to be so well remembered. We re- 
gretted that to us it was so shrouded in mist, 
though still our eye could embrace its outlines, 
and form some conception of what it might be 
under a fairer sky. 

Following a rocky path, and pelted by a 
merciless rain, which ran in streams along 
every fold of our garments, and swathed us in 
hydropathic bandages of the most adhesive cha- 
racter, we pursued our doleful journey for two 
hours longer. We then arrived about dusk at 
the town of Jenin, which guards the entrance 
to the plain of Esdrawlon. This is the En-Gan- 
nim of the Scriptures, a place only mentioned 
as one of the Levitical cities. It is said to be 
a considerable town, in the midst of gardens, 
and possessing the rare gift of a flowing foun- 
tain of crystal water. As for ourselves, our 
acquaintance with it was limited to a misera- 
ble hovel on the outskirts, hedged in with 
prickly-pear, and approached by long leaps 
from one slimy stone to another, which pro- 
jected their friendly but dirty faces out of dark 
mud- holes. 

As we approached, our tents were nowhere 
to be seen, and we were met with the sad an- 
nouncement that our baggage was soaked 
through, even to the innermost package. We 
were fain, therefore, to content ourselves with 
lodgings in what was very hyperbolically called 
the fairest house in town. I wish you could 


have seen the guest chamber,” “the little 
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| ment of what has already been done by the 


— — 


upper room,” after we were all crowded into 
it, our reeking baggage in the corner, and our 
beds overlapping each other in the straitness 
of their circumstances; the rain pouring in 
through great gaps in the roof, and settling 
itself in pools on the uneven floor. And there 
stood Ibrahim in the doorway, expatiating 
upon the comfortable quarters his diplomacy 
had succeeded in obtaining, and predicting 
the glorious dinner to which we were soon to 
he invited by the most skilful of cooks, Un- 
convinced even by Ibrahim’s eloquence, we 
preferred the dinginess and smoke of the 
kitchen to the comfort of our guest cham- 
ber,” and adjourned thither to dry our gar- 


very smoky fire, a faded old hag, two or three 
almost naked children, and the beautiful 
Fatima. At least Ibrahim said she was beau- 
tiful, for her eyes and finger-nails were deeply 
stained with henna, and she carried herself 
very jauntily in ber single blue cotton gar 
ment. Fatima was all eyes to see and ears to 
bear, and so she kept hovering about us in the 
mist and smoke of the kitchen, till she so cap- 
tivated our artist that he drew her likeness 
and asked her name, and so we came to know 
that she was called Fatima, the belle of Jenin! 

All that night it never ceased to rain, and 
the wind so howled about the roof above us 
that, tired as I was, I did not sleep a wink. 
The morning discovered our abode transformed 
into an island, surrounded by the half-sub- 
merged hedge of prickly-pear, and beyond this 
a watery waste, variegated by whirlpools of 
diluted mud. To go out into the storm was 
preferable to staying in wretched Jenin, and 
at nine o’clock we were mounted, and in a few 
minutes had left Fatima and the naked chil- 
dren and the old hag far behind us, counting 
their buksheesh by the dismal fire in the 
smoky kitchen. The wind blew a gale directly 
in our faces, and sheets of rain, mingled with 
bail, pelted us without mercy. C——, who 
had hitherto pertinaciously borne his white 
cotton umbrella in sunshine and storm, was 
now compelled to shut it down and strap it 
upon his saddle. The horses even snorted for 
fright, and sometimes wheeling about refused 
to stir till the gust was over. And so for six 
hours we pursued our way across the great 
plain of Esdreolon, labouring through the mire 
and breasting such a storm as is rareiy encoun- 
tered. And yet when we were completely wet 
through and knew that we could soak in no 
more water, we settled down very quietly into 
reflections upon the scene around us. In quit 
ting Jenin we had just left the mountains of 
Gilboa on our right, and our course was di- 
rectly northward, a little to the left of the lit- 
tle Hermon which arose out of the plain to the 
north-east of us. The plain of Esdralon, or 
Megiddo, is about thirty miles long, by twenty 
broad, extending in the one direction from 
Mount Carmel to the Jordan, and in the other, 
from the mountains of -Gilboa to the hills of 
Nazareth. From the days of Joshua down to 
the t century this plain has been the 
great battlefield of Palestine. Here Sisera 
fought and was slain, and Deborah sang her 
song of triumph. Here the Crusaders met and 
scattered the infidel hosts. Hither even Napo- 
leon led his French battalions, and fought the 
battle of Mount Tabor. All ages, and almost 
all nations, have gathered their armies and un- 
farled their banners in this wide and bloody 
Megiddo, and if Palestine shall ever again be 
the scene of carnage, this plain will again, 
without doubt, be true to her ancient history. 
Her story is not yet ended, for of all lands 
there is none so likely as this to concentrate 
the armies of Christeadom, and perhaps in fra- 
ternal strife. 

But these numerous battles do not absorb all 
the interest of Esdrwlon. There are in it and 
around it memorials of other scenes which 
must make a deep impression on every Bible 
student. I have already spoken of the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, which tell us of David and Jon- 
athan and Saul ; and of the Promontory of Car- 
mel, so interesting in all the annals of Jewish 
history. And now, when half across the plain, 
we passed the little ruined village of Zerin, the 
site of the aneient royal city of Jezreel, and 
perhaps we went through the very “ vineyard 
of Naboth,” which was hereabouts. Riding 
still further, we passed the ancient Shunem, 


mite woman, and in a little while we came 
upon Nain, at the foot of the little Hermon, 
reminding us of that miracle of mercy that 
made glad the widow’s heart. And scarcely 
had we passed beyond the foot of Hermon 
when there arose before us in all its majesty 
the rounded summit of Mount Tabor, the re- 
puted scene of the transfiguration of our Lord. 
It stood all alone on the wide-spread plain, 
majestic in its isolation, at first appearing only 
like the small segment of a circle, but as we 
proceeded northward assuming a bolder out- 
line, until, as we looked at it from the north- 
west, it became the lofty conical mountain 
which it is usually represented to be in pictures. 

Amid such scenes we could well affurd to 
despise the rain, especially as every step was 
bringing us nearer to the loved home of our 
Saviour’s childhood—to the beautiful hills of 
the quiet and holy Nazareth. At length we 
began to climb these hills bya rugged and 
rocky path, and when we were more than a 
thousand feet above the plains, how grand and 
imposing, even in the mist, was the view 
behind us! The whole plain, from Jenin to 
Nazareth—from Carmel to the Jordan, lay 
before us like a picture. What battles had 
been fought, what destinies decided, what 
scenes enacted there! And how full, too, 
of sacred associations were all those circling 
mountains, from Carmel, where Elijah prayed, 
on through the boly hills of Judea, the rugged 
heights of Gilboa, and the misty ranges of 
Moab far beyond the Jordan! But towering 
above all, in grandeur as well as in interést, 


all the plain, and, as consecrated by the trans- 
figuration of our Lord, invested with a never- 
to-be-ſorgotten charm! 

We now left the hill-top, and descended 
quickly towards Nazareth. The rugged road 
became smooth, and soon we were winding 
among thick olive-groves, and regaling our- 
selves with-the sight of a beautiful fountain. 
Passing this, a sudden turn revealed to us the 
charming basin in which lay the pleasant 
village of Nazareth, and brought us directly 
to the large Latin convent, where, cheered by 
the smiling faces and refreshing cordials of 
hospitable monks, and toasting our toes before 
good fires in good rooms, we are, we trust, 
blessing the Providence that has given us, at 
last, a shelter from the storm. Brrru. 


RELIGION THE BEST TEST. 


Lord Burleigh, one of the greatest states- 
men of England’s most glorious epochz—the 
age of Queen Elizabeth—used to say, “I 
will never trust any man whose religious 
principles are not sound ; for he that is false 
to God, can never be true to man.” This, 
dear young friends, is doubtless the experi- 
ence of many others, as it is only another 
form of expressing the great truth contain- 
ed in the words of the Apostle John :—“ If 
a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” He that fails in reverence to 
God, will surely lack deference toward his 
fellow-men; one that can, all unmoved, re- 


blessings of a bountiful Providence, we can 
hardly expect to find evincing gratitude for 
the minor blessings he receives from those 
about him; and he who can lightly set aside 
or disobey the laws of his God, will not be 
likely to prove an obedient child or an or- 
derly citizen.— Reaper. 


ments and wait for dinner. Here we found a 


the scene of the touching story of the Shuaay 


was still the solitary Tabor, the monarch of | Pe 


ceive and enjoy, day by day, the many pol 


From the London Beacon. 


DELENDA EST CARTHAGO. 


It is said by the correspondents of the 
daily press, that differences are springin 
up between the Emperor of the French an 
the Pope, and that the French garrison is 
esteemed rather a. burden than a proteetion 
by the sovereign of the “States of the 

hurch.” God speed the good work, say 
we. Since General Oudinot boasted in the 
church of St. Peter, that he had restored 
the temporal authority of the Pope, amidst 
the approbation of the whole Roman Catho- 
lic world, and Cardinal Tosti replied, with 
a politeness much tinged with — 
that “‘the words of the General were dicta- 
ted by the Spirit of God,” France owes a 
reparation to liberty. She owes reparation 
to the whole world, for riveting again fet- 
ters that had been broken, for subjecting 
again free conscience to the maw of raven- 
ous wolves, who had been driven from the 
city of empire, aud were lurking in the re- 
moter parts of Italy. We care not from 
what quarter the remedy may come. We 
have no sympathy with revolution, and no 
love of conquerors; but be he true surgeon 
or be he quack, we shall applaud the man 
who will — this aneurism from the 
heart of Europe. Never mind where the 
weapon is found; never mind from what 

uarry the stone is hewn; so that it — 
that triple crown and destroy that secu- 
lar throne. Pio Nono may be a very sin- 
cere and amiable ecclesiastic, but politi- 
cally he is a tyrant and a nuisance. Let 
him go again to Gaeta, or let him clear out 
the French barracks and occupy the palace 
of the Popes at Avignon, and we shall not 
care whether Louis Napoleon or Massini 
reigns at During that memorable 
period when the Roman populace were able 
to show in what estimation they, who saw. 
them nearest, held the sanctity of Po 
and Cardinals, many mistakes were sates 
and Mazzini, even by the admission of his 
advocate, not only failed in his duty towards 
his own Assembly, but gravely erred agaiist 
the laws of honour. The obsti of that 
man, scorning the counsels of Palmer- 
ston—“ Profit by the present state of publio 
opinion in France. Hope in the future; 
but treat, treat immediately” —restored the 
171 But, notwithstanding his many 
real faults, we ought not to forget that, 
during the period that Rome was governed 
by that revolutionary triumvirate, propert 
was safe, and the art treasures and antiqui- 
ties of the city were religiously respected. 
The Etruscan Museum abounded in . 
and it was asserted that it had been pillaged ; 
but, on the restoration of the Papal Govern- 
ment, it was discovered there was a Papal 
employe in the museum who had stolen some 
coins, and there was- nothing really ab- 
stracted excepting what this fellow had 
purloined. e *. have no great fear, 
even if the Roman people were left to them- 
selves to create their own government. A 
republic in Rome would not be more dan- 
gerous to Europe than the republic of San 
Marino. What we should, of course, pre- 
fer, would be to see the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Sardinia expand itself over 
Italy; but failing this, come France, eome 
despotism, come power, in any form or 
aspect, that should dethrone that creature 
of adulterous birth—the Italian Popedom! 

From the time of the A till the 
time of Sylvanus, the lot of the Bishop of 
Rome 1 to preach and suffer: from the 
time of Sylvanus to that of Pius IX., the 
business of the Popes of Rome has been to 
increase their own sovereign power by every 
species of intrigue and iniquity. They 
have been the great incarnate humbug of 
the nations, the Cagliostros of crowned 
heads, the conjurors of Christendom, the 
wizards of the world. How it is that the 
revival of letters did not annihilate them, 
it is impossible to explain. How it is that 
Protestant nations have not only endured 
them, but have upheld them on their throne, 
it is wonderful to think. Although we 


doubt it, yet, perhaps, it may be true, as a 


Protestant writer has alleged, that the ex- 
istence of the Papal authority was demanded 
by the earlier phase of the world’s 

hose immediately following certainly were 
averse to that authority. The impulse 
— by that ecclesiastical power was no 
onger necessary to the well-being of na- 
tions; it was even in those days opposed. 
All nations have long since awakehed to a 
sense of their own independence. In the 
dark ages, it was France which cast the 
first stone at the Papal chair. When Boni- 
face VIII. excommunicated Philip the Fair 
and his people, France rose as one man 
against the pretensions of the Italian priest. 
France may, perhaps, even yet have the 
glory of dethroning that power which she 
originally attacked—that arrogant and per- 
fidious power which, enthroned in a petty 
State, has managed to guard it by the super- 
stitious fears of the ignorant, and to bold it 
as a magician in a fairy tale is supposed to 
hold his castle that insolent sovereignty 
which, weaker than a small German Stats 
in arms and men, dared to laim to the 
world that her legates were the suceessors of 
the Roman Proconsuls, and were ‘entitled 
to the same powers. 

A hundred times this rotten pageant 
seemed to be mouldering to dust, and a 
hundred times it has, for our sins or for our 
follies, been raised up and renewed. Its 
feebleness has been so great, that at times 
a breath would appear sufficient to puff it 
into powder, yet a moment after it stood 
and glared at the nations in insolent pros- 
rity. There is something in this tenacity 
of life which imposes upon the minds even 
of Protestant nations. e learn to believe 
that this antichrist is, even in its temporal 
power, a supernatural thing; and we endure 
it as an immoveable necessity, when we 
ought to be turning our thoughts to its sub- 
version. Yet it is a standing menance to 
free thought; it is the orthodoxy of the 
soul’s slavery; it is the political enemy of 
every free nation. Let it not be imagined 
that this temporal sovereignty is but a small 
matter, and that the spiritual power would 
remain if the temporal power were . 
Her own advdcates know better. I had 
once thought,” remarked one of the speak- 
ers in the Council of Basle, that the secu- 
lar power should be wholly separate from 
that of the Church; but I have now learned 
that virtue without force is but slightly res- 
pected, and that the Pope without the patri- 
mony of the Church, would be merely the 
servant of Kings and Princes.” For, 
virtue without force,” let us read super- 
stition without power, and we may learn a 
lesson in this admission. Our object in 
this and other appeals yet to be written, is 
to recall the attention of Protestants to this 
great eye-sore to Christendom. We wish to 
familiarize the public mind to the idea of 
Italy without a Popedom. We wish to 
remind Protestants that the time has been 
when this nuisance did not exist; that in- 
tervals have occurred when Popes have 
lived at Avignon and Gaéta, and other 

rs have reigned in Rome. What has 
— . There is no national nor 
itical necessity for this hybrid and am- 
phibious rule of priest and cardinals. The 
mighty realms of Russia own it not; Prus- 
sia can have no reverence for it; Italy 
would energetically cast it away from her; 
the Protestant — — = the North hold 
with it no sympathies ; pagan popula- 
tions of the earth prefer their own idolatries 
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the shade.” 


Published at 606 Chestnut street, Par.apetrais; 


at $80 Broadway, New Tonx. 
‘SATURDAY, January 1, 1859. 


New. Darss. — The Presbyterian makes 
its New Year's greetings to its readers in a 
new dreas. Our typography has often been 
complimented, but these clear new types 
show that there was yet room for improve- 
ment. It is our sim to make the Presby- 
terium for the year 1859 superior to former 
years both in external and internal attrac- 


„ 


_ Crus Susscrreers.—We would remind 
elub subscribers, whose year has, or is about 
to expire, that their subscriptions for the 
ensuing year should be sent promptly, as 
our terms to clubs are payment in advance. 
We hope every club-subscriber will make 
his arrangements and his payments only 
* the person who has acted as agent 


Curistmas.—A Western Episcopal pa- 
per sneers at „ Presbyterian divine“ for 
doubting that our Saviour was born on the 
25th of December. This doubt, however, 


is shared by many of the learned. Some 


fiz the birth of Christ in January, some in 
December, and some in May ; and after all, 
it is mere conjecture. As December in 
Palestine is a cold month, it is not probable 
that the shepherds were watching their 
flocks at pasture at that season during the 
night. 
— 


DEDICATION or A WeELsH CRHU 
The Welsh Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia having completed a very neat house 
of worship in Lombard street near Six- 
teenth, it was dedicated with appropriate 
services on last Sabbath. The Rev. L. D. 
Howell of Utica, New York, preached the 
dedication sermon, the Rev. Griffith Owen 
of Baltimore taking part in the services. 
The pulpit was occupied with preaching in 
English during the rest of the day, by 
ministers of the city. The singing of our 
Welsh brethren is worthy of commenda- 
tion and imitation. They seem to have a 
natural turn for music, and all unite, and 
with a fervour which is truly animating. 
This organization is connected with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. After many 
difficulties they have at length the privi- 
lege of worshipping God “under their 
own vine and fig tree,” though, we regret 
to say, that their new structure is encum- 
bered with a debt. We hope that, in due 
time, they may receive assistance from 
other churches. This is the only Welsh 
church of any denomination in Philadel- 
phia. As many of the Welsh emigrants 
cannot speak English, they have often given 


up entirely their former habits of church- 


going. It is hoped that they may now be 

attracted to this place of worship, and that 

& prosperous congregation may be gathered. 
= 


Protestant Scuoots Ix Paris.—In a 


lettor to the Rev. D. Sutherland, from a 

gentleman conngcted with Inverness, now 

in Paris, there is the following information 

regarding Protestant schools in the French 
ropolis : 

I have been through all the Evangelique 
schools with pasteur Fische, and was greatly 
pleased and surprised to find vast numbers 
of Popish children in them, busy learning 
the Bible as carefully as if in Inverness, 
their parents preferring to pay two francs a 
month there for them, rather than send 
them to the priests’ free schools, which are 

ted all round these heretical schools. 
hey take their Bibles home with them, 
and as most of the parents can read, very 
possibly the seed of truth may thus be 
planted where least expected. Now that it 
is a serious crime for a Protestant to teach 
two children of different families under the 
same roof, every where in France but Paris, 


and would be the same here but that (tov- 


ernment dare not provoke the lower orders, 
who dete&t the priests, we ought to do all 
we can to keep up and let in more light in 
Paris by means of these schools, which want 
of funds alone prevents being extended till 
the greater part of the young here are 
thoroughly taught in the Bible. Pray cir- 
culate that idea when you can; it may help 
to prevent the truth being greatly extin- 
guished in France, for if Paris be enlight- 
ened by the Bible, France cannot be all in 


—- 


Brsticat affords us 
much pleasure to call special attention to 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman’s Biblical 
Geography. A careful examination of the 
work will convince the intelligent reader 
that it is the product of immense labour, 
and of ripe oriental scholarship. The author 
has thoroughly digested every accessible 
work on the Bible Lands, and has con- 
densed their substance within the smallest 

ible com so that in a moderate 
sized volume the fruits of all 
that has been written. The index to the 
last edition is a great improvement, en- 
abling the reader, as it does, by referring 
to the name, to find all that he needs to 
know on the subject. The ingeniously 
arranged maps, in like manner, greatly 
facilitate the learner's work. Ministers, 
Sabbath-school teachers, and Bible classes 
will find this Geography an invaluable as- 
sistant. We should be glad to see it also 
introduced into Academies and Colleges. 
We have reason to know that it has been 
used with great success in school-instruc- 
tion. Whoever makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted with its contents, will be pre- 
to read the sacred pages with a new 
relish. We should not omit to add, that 
the new edition has the benefit of Dr. Cole- 
man’s recent personal researches in the 
East. 


— * 


1n Inp1a.—The Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, London, in his recent work on the 
Government of India, makes the following 
singular and, doubtless, authentic state- 
ment :—“In the Madras Presidency there 
are now 8292 idols and temples, receiving 
from Government an annual payment of 
$450,000. Inthe Bombay Presidency there 
are 26,589 idols and temples under State 

, receivin ts to the amount 


of $150,000; to which must be added the 


wance for temple lands—giving a total 
— the Bombay idency of $450,000. 
In the whole of the Company's territories 
there is annually expended in the support 
of idolatry, by the servants of the Company, 
the large sum of $850,000.” In view of 
these facts, it is not surprising to learn (as 
we do through the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine) that a prize of fifty guineas has been 
offered for the best Essay on the position 


which the Government of India ought to 


assume towards Christianity and Christian 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE. NEW. 


— 
Busse: tries blessed 1858. We 
part with thee! as a friend indeed. 


Rich are the blessings-thou didst bring; 


earth and heaven have rejoiced together 


over them. Well may we remember thee 


with grateful affection. Touching are the 


| scenes written on thy pages, bright is thy 


record in the Book of Life. 

In terms somewhat akin to these have 
many of our readers, we doubt not, bade 
farewell to the departed year. 
sometimes a year in the life of every indi- 
vidual which seems peculiarly marked with 
disaster and sorrow. It has been an era of 
carking care, bitter disappointment, warm 
burning tears. When its last hour brings 
it to a close, we feel as if we could almost 
draw funereal lines around it, that it may 
ever stand out asa year of trouble. But 
not so is it with 1858 to many whose eyes 
will fall upon these lines. Whatever have 
been their conflicts and trials, the element 
of joy has preponderated. The revival, 
its most striking feature, has been rich in 
blessings to believers, as well as to those 
who were without hope and without God in 
the world. How sweet have, been the 
moments spent in closet communings with 
Jesus! how refreshing the meetings for 
prayer and praise! how near to heaven the 
sacred Sabbaths! how affecting the cries of 
sin-stricken souls inquiring the way of life! 
how cheering the rejoicings of young con- 
verts! Many a professing Christian who 
had been hitherto living almost in dead 
formalism, has received a fresh impulse in 
his heavenly pilgrimage. He has attained 
a higher standard of piety; his religion has 
become a life, a consolation, a joy. Hence- 
forth he will be known as a ready and 
efficient soldier in the Church militant. 
How many prayers, long earnestly, impor- 
tunately offered, have at last been an- 
swered! Unconverted husbands, children, 
parents, friends, neighbours, are no more 
aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, but 
members of the household of faith; no 
more servants, but sons. Truly have those 
who love the Saviour had occasion to sing, 


How happy all thy servants are, 
How great thy grace to me!” 


But not only to individual believers, but 
to the Church in general, must the year 
1858 be memorable. Zion has gained 
strength. Her numbers have been largely 
increased, and her moral and spiritual pow- 
er, her expectation, hope, courage, readi- 
ness to undertake great things, have been, 
perhaps, still more enhanced. The mar- 
vellous manifestations of God’s grace have 
encouraged her to burnish her armour, and 
rally her forces for more daring aggressions 
and for more signal victories. Never since 
Apostolic days have there been more re- 
markable answers to prayer; never has 
the ungodly world been more ready to hear 
the gospel; never has the truth as it is in 
Jesus been attended with more immediate 
and wide-spread results; never has the Holy 
Spirit been more obviously or more power- 
fully present. Infidels have been arrested 
in their caviling, and brought to sit as 
little children at the feet of Jesus; prodi- 
gals have been reclaimed; covetous world- 
lings have exchanged their gilded bau- 
bles for the pearl of great price; aged sin- 
ners have bowed their hoary heads before 
the cross, and lovely bands of blooming 
youth have consecrated themselves in the 
morning of life to him who is meek and 
lowly of-heart. Hosannas have rung through 
the crowded thoroughfares of great cities, 
and the wilderness and solitary place have 
also been made glad. What shall we ren- 
der unto the Lord for all his benefits?“ 
„When the Lord turned again the cap- 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with singing. 
The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 

Whilst the Church in this land has thus 
reason to regard 1858 as a year of jubilee, 
she has also abundant cause for encourage- 
ment and joy over the change which has 
taken place in heathen lands. Contempo- 
raneously with this waking up of Zion to 
new life and energy, has been the opening 
of the doors of Pagandom to the entrance 
of the gospel. The Head of the Church 
seems to be saying providentially to his 
people, „Nom that you have shaken off 
your sloth and strengthened your numbers, 
and learned something of the power of God 
through his chosen ones, behold the perish- 
ing millions waiting to receive benedictions 
from your lips. Old barriers have fallen 
prostrate, the field is wide open and white 
for the harvest; send forth your labourers, 
that they may thrust in the sickle and 
reap.” Not only the little isles, but the 
mightiest nations wait for God's law. All 
things are making ready for the reign of 
righteousness. The power of Mohamme- 
danism is broken, the Man of Sin is writh- 
ing beneath the blows that are ultimately 
to lay him low; and poor effete Paganism 
is stretching out its arms and lifting up the 
Macedonian cry, „Come over and help us!“ 
The “earth has helped the woman.” War 
and diplomacy have battered down hitherto 
impregnable gates, and the gospel walks 
hand in hand with commerce among the 
millions of China and Japan. 

Whilst the past year has been thus sig- 
nalized at home and abroad, it behooves 
all who love Christ and the souls of men to 
seek that the new year may be like unto 
the past, and even more abundant in bless- 
ings. Why may we not expect this bright 
day of Zion to be prolonged? The divine 
store-house is inexhaustible, the promises 
are exceeding great.and precious, the cove- 
nant stipulations with the Redeemer will 
surely be accomplished, multitudes are per- 
ishing for lack of the gospel, why should 
not the Church look forward to still more 
glorious things? Let her keep her gaze 
fixed by faith on the everlasting hills whence 
cometh her help; let her tithes be brought 
into the store-house to prove God there- 
with; let each believer re-consecrate him- 
self to the Redeemer; let him make a New 
Year’s gift of his heart to his Saviour; and 
thus beginning the year aright, its progress 
and its end also shall be blessed. 

And if, peradventure, this year, reader, 
may be thy last; if before the next new 
year thy days on earth shall have ended, 
then shalt thou not regret that thou didst 
begin this thy last year with God. Time 
is short; death, judgment, and eternity are 
near! Work while it is called to-day; the 
night cometh. So live, that when the sol- 
emu summons comes to call thee away, 
thou mayst say, “I have finished the work 
thou didst give me to do.” 7 


Sranton Srreet CHUnch, New Tonk. 
—We understand that arrangements have 
been made for opening the Rev. Mr. San- 
derson’s church, Stanton street, Corner of 
Forsyth street, New York, for preaching 
every Sabbath evening. The Rev. Drs. 
McElroy, Krebs, Murray, W. H. Green, 
Davidson, and others, are engaged as the 
preachers. The opening of this church, 
situated midway between the up-town and 
down-town churches, it is hoped will be the 
means of attracting many in that section of 
the city to hear the gospel on Sabbath 
evenings. 


There is 
have tees 00 the Bible de net bellove 


to the communion. 


LIGHT OF THE BIBLE. 


HE word of God giveth light and life. 
To withbold it from the masses, as is 
done both in the Greek and Latin Church- 
es, is a wickedness and a cruelty of the 


| highest grade; for it isa murder “in which 


more than blood is spilt’”—the murder of 
the soul! In the two great branches of 
the apostate Church it is the settled policy 
to shut out from the benighted soul those 
rays of heavenly light which might lead it 
to life and glory. It is true that all who 


in its teachings, and avail themselves of its 
provisions. Then, however, it is their own 
fault. They love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil. How 
fearful, however, is it that a priesthood, 
professing to be Christian, should system- 
atically prevent and forbid the perishing 
world to have access to the only revelation 
of a way of salvation! God speaks, and 
impious man interferes to prevent his voice 
from being heard. Could this one obsta- 
cle be fully overcome, the power of the 
Roman and Greek Churches would soon 
wane and perish. 

These remarks have been suggested by a 
recent incident of a pleasing character, 
mentioned by Mr. Wheeler, an American 
missionary, in relation to the American 
Church at Kharpoot, in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, which is as follows: 

“The priests finding their efforts un- 
availing to keep the people from reading 
our books, proposed a compromise, agreeing 
to let them do so, if they would cease visit- 
ing our ar and calling themselves Pro- 
testants. On the Sabbaths they are to have 
the free use of the Armenian church, and 
men of their own choice are to read to them 
the Scriptures in modern Armenian. We 


were much surprised and gratified by this 


proposal, and are still more so by the fact, 
that now, for four Sabbaths, the priests 
have kept their word, and the Bible has 
been read from morning till night, to the 
crowds of people who have assembled to 
hear it. 

„Though the priests themselves do not 
read—probably not one of the four in the 
village can read intelligibly—yet they come 
and sit with the people, and listen. Two 
Sabbaths since, one of ‘them came to the 
church to exchange a piece of money, 
thereby interrupting the Bible-reader, who 
promptly opened to Isaiah lvi. 9-12, and 
read the passage aloud. A more vivid and 
life-like picture of these professedly Chris- 
tian ‘watchmen’ could not be given, includ- 
ing even the item of fetching wine and 
filling themselves with strong drink; and 
the priest was so well convinced of the fact, 
that though thus publicly rebuked, he did 
not reply. When once the peoplé are 
roused, the priests dare not oppose them, 
lest ‘they lose their accustomed supply of 
money. Last Sabbath they even allowed 
our ‘apostle’ Bedros to read in the church, 
and make some remarks. 

“Such a state of things, of course, can- 
not long continue; but even these few 
Sabbaths’ reading have done great . 
Scores have heard the Bible for the first 
time; and the priests’ mouths are effectually 
closed, so far as all future opposition to 
Bible reading is concerned. ‘Surely,’ the 
people will say, ‘that which you have thus 
allowed us to do publicly, in the church, 
cannot be a sin, and we will continue to 
read God’s book.’ 

“There are now in Haboosi ten men who 
have pledged themselves to continue in the 
church no longer than they are allowed the 
privilege of this public Sabbath reading. 
Some of them are, as we hope, truly con- 
verted men. One good result has already 
been, to put an end to the hitherto univer- 
sal and scandalous outward profanation of 


the Sabbath in that place. 


DUTIES OF ELDERS AND DEACONS. 


HE writer of the letter on „Church 

Order, which will be found on our 
first page, desires information on several 
points. We beg leave to say that if he 
will study somewhat more thoroughly our 
4 Book,“ he will find that some of the diffi- 
culties he alludes to are already provided 
for, and that the practices of which he 
complains are palpable irregularities. A 
most extraordinary race of Presbyterians, 
truly, must be those amongst whom his lot 
has been cast. They are fairly entitled to 
the title of Progressives. Instead of tak-, 
ing the government and order of their 
denomination as defined in its standards, 
they seem to have set about making a sys- 
tem to suit themselves. The idea of dea- 
cons taking part in the spiritual govern- 
ment of the Church, and administering 
the elements at the Lord’s Supper, is no- 
where found in our Book, nor is there any 
authority for a pastor's receiving members 
Chapter vi. of the 
Form of Government distinctly defines the 
duties of deacons to be the taking care of 
the poor, distributing among them colleo- 
tions raised for their use, and the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs of the church. 
Whatever is assigned to them beyond this 
is, of course, unauthorized, and an innova- 
tion. They have no more right to sit in 
the session, nor to perform any of the 
functions of the eldership, than have the 
sexton or the chorister. In most of our 
churches the evil has been that the office 
of deacon has fallen into disuse. The pas- 
tor and ruling elders assume the care of 
the poor, and “Trustees take the manage- 
ment of the temporal affairs, so that there 
is nothing left for the deacons to do. It is 
a hopeful sign that, in late years, many of 
our judicatories have been taking measures 
to restore this neglected office; the sooner 
this is accomplished the better. 

As for a pastor’s receiving persons to 
the communion on his own responsibility, 
this is a sheer usurpation. Aoy member 
of the session has just as much right to do 
this as the minister. But it belongs to 
neither. By reference to chap. ix. sec. 6, 
of the Form of Government, it will be seen 
that this power belongs to the session in 
its organized capacity. This section defines 
the duties of the session to be the spiritual 
government of the congregation, receiving 
members into the church, administering 
discipline, concerting the best measures for 
promoting the spiritual interests of the con- 
gregation, and appointing delegates to the 
higher judicatories. The spiritual cha- 
racter of the office of ruling elder is here 
very clearly set forth. 

As we have heretofore taken occasion to 
say, we believe there is great propriety io 
requiring a public profession of faith on the 
part of those who are received to Church 
membership. There may be good ground 
for objection to a“ Covenant,“ but there is 
scriptural warrant for confessing Christ 
«before men.” Private admissions, or the 
mere announcement of names, is attended 
with inconveniences and evils, not the least 
of which is, that, in city churches espe- 
cially, many members of the same flock 
never know each other even by sight. It 
would probably be wise in the General As- 
sembly to adopt some form for use in these 
cases, and possibly also in the administra- 
tion of baptism. The practice which pre- 
vails in some congregations of having the 
baptismal service in the Lecture-room, and 
on the evening of a week-day, does not meet 
our views of the importance and solemnity 
of this ordinance. Our Book says, It is 
usually to be administered in the church, 
in the presence of the congregation, and it 


is convenient chat it be performed immedi- 


terns wm, no doubt, designed to pro- 


ture, which is too early lost by contact with 
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ately after sermon.” The qualifica ation in 


vide for cases where sickness, or some other 
providential hinderance, might render the 
administration in the ree — — 
tion either im cable or highly in- 
— We — little doubt that 
it is the thrusting this ordinance into a 
corner which has given occasion to so much 
lamentation as to the “neglect of infant 
baptism.” Let it have its due prominence; 
let it be made, not a mere hasty interlude 
in the services, but a deliberate and solemn 
transaction ; let the congregation learn its 
true nature, and see its constant practice, 
and we should then find but few who name 
the name of Jesus, who would be unwilling 
to place their offepring within the bonds of 
the covenant. Nor would they be content 
to permit “a whole year” to elapse before 
presenting their children for baptism. On 
the contrary, as it waa with God’s ancient 
people and the rite of circumcision, they 
would improve the earliest practicable mo- 
ment to bring their offspring before the 
Lord. 
We have thus cursorily touched upon 
the chief points suggested by our corres- 
pondent. In most of our churches the 
practice already conforms to these sugges- 
tions. Where irregularities, such as those 
complained of exist, it is to be hoped that 
immediate steps will be taken for their re- 
moval. Certainly, where our standards 
distinctly speak, they should be obeyed. 


—— 


SIMPLE HARRY. 


3 following is handed to us for. publi- 
cation, which, although rather long, 
we insert entire to preserve the continuity. 
It is not all a fiction. The reader may 
possibly share our perplexity in deciding 
whether Harry, or the world in which his 
lot was cast, was most worthy of the title 
simple. It is very certain that most men 
seem to study the most effectual methods 
of ridding themselves, as soon as possible, 
of what is called the simplicity of youth 
and the simplicity of religious faith. They 
generally succeed. Simple Harry never 
tried, and hence never succeeded. 

The genealogy of Simple Harry is a 
matter of very little public importance. 
His birth might be traced back to Adam 
with as much ease as that of any notable 
of the land, but what then? Adam was no 
more than a mortal, and his escutcheon was 
by no means unstained. In no case is 
greatness transmissible, and as a kind chari- 
ty would not hold us accountable for the 
vices of our parents, we see not why a 
strict equity should not forbid us making 
capital out of the distinguished achieve- 
ments of our forefathers. From base to 
cap-stone each should be the architect of 
his own reputation. 

Whatever Simple Harry was, his charac- 
ter was his own, and not inherited. Of its 
kind it was complete and symmetrical. The 
schools did little for him, his intercourse 
with the world, less. He studied no model, 
at least no earthly one, and had no notion 
of regulating himself by set rules. Nay, 
he ran counter to all rules, or such as are 
supposed to govern good society. To have 
enforced such would have constrained him 
like a strait waistcoat, and, in all probabili- 
ty, converted his simplicity into lunacy. 
No patriot ever loved his country with more 
ardour than he loved his personal freedom. 
To live where he pleased, to go where he 
pleased, to act as he pleased, was his de- 
mand, and no one, perhaps, could be more 
safely trusted with so large a measure of 
liberty. No police court ever criminally 
registered his name, nor did any secret 
plottings fiod a place in his imagination. 

Harry had a small patrimony, which 
more than supplied his necessities, which 
is not always true of the most affluent. 
He was, however, Simple Harry. So 
the world said, and who is bold enough to 
set his opinion against that of the world? 
As we knew him, he was about thirty; 
alas! he never lived to see the completion 
of another decade. Of middle height, 
lithe and agile, and with a face beaming 
with a peculiar sunlight, which seemed to 
spring out from a speaking grey-blue eye, 
and from sheer excess spread itself over 
his not otherwise handsome features. The 
phrenologist would have detected no irre- 
gular and distorted bumps to explain his 
peculiarities, and Lavater, in looking into 
that face, would have probably said—Harm- 
less, benevolent, good—intellectual facul- 
ties not strongly developed. According to 
our theory, in his case we would write it 
down thus: Iutelleotual faculties not strict- 
ly trained according to approved modes— 
the emotional nature unusually exuberant 
and unrestrained. In other words, the 
heart more commanding and dominant than 
the head. It ruled; it never called on the 
reason to work out a problem of action, but 
went directly to it from impulse. 

It is curious that when we would desig. 
nate a fool or an idiot, we do it by one word 
—a natural. According, then, to the con- 
ventionalisms of human society, there is no 
better proof of folly than to act naturally ! 
We accept the term—Harry was a natural, 
but we should hesitate a hundred years 
before we should pronounce him a fool. In 
some mysterious way he had escaped the 
general conscription which had tricked out 
all around him in artificial uniform. He 
was wholly unfit for the drill. He could 
not be persuaded to march to other people's 
music, or to keep time with other people’s 
measured footsteps. As he himself would 
say, „The air is free, the birds of the field 
are free, the blessed water of the fountains 
is free, and why should not I be free?” 

Simple Harry was a poet who derived his 
inspiration from nature, and yet he never 
wrote arhyme. With the early dawn of a 
summer's day he was off to the fields and 
woods and hills, not to nurse a melancholy 
mood amidst their solitudes, for he was 
ever gleeful and hilarious as the freshening 
breeze saluted his cheek. Before a claster 
of wild flowers he would sit down with all 
the ease and deference of a polished gen- 
tleman in company, and call them by pet 
names, and talk to them lovingly. „O, my 
pretty ones, how fresh and healthful you are 
this sweet morning! The night dews did 
not chill you, did they? They have re- 
freshed you, have they not? You are all 
the brighter and more fragrant. I should 
be sorry to see any one pluck you from your 
stems. You are where the great God 
placed you, to be admired and enjoyed, and 
why should the thoughtless tear you away 
to pine and wither? I love to hear your 
quiet song of praise to him that clothed 
you in beauty.” Children, until otherwise 
disciplined, are inartificial. The ebbs and 
flows of feeling are seen through a trans- 
parent medium. They have the faculty of 
holding communion with surrounding na- 


artificial life. How often have we been 
saddened in noting the change! That 
cherub little fairy, with her eyes sparkling 
and her cheeks aflush, romping through 
the meadows among the buttercups and 
daisies, glorying in the sunshine and rest- 
ing in the shade, in wild chase of the but- 
terfly, or paddling with bare feet in the 
musical brook—what a change passes over 


the spirit of her dream when, a few years | 


after, her motions are regulated by the 
dancifg-master, and her little head filled 
with the fantasies of fashion, or the preco- 
cious strategems of the belle. 

Simple Harry never outlived his ohild- 
hood; he was a child of nature at thirty, 
whose feeliugs had never grown old with 
years, or been smothered and battered by 
ungenial intercourse with the world. How 
softly he treads on the green sward, lest he 
should crush a worm! How respectfully 
he waits until even the toad hops past him! 
The startled squirrel or bird, having too 
sad an experience of man’s inhumanity, 
seek a secure retreat, unable to interpret 
those gentle words from him, “I would 
not harm you; for the world, I would not 
harm you.” Did they know him, they 
would nestle in his bosom and receive his 
caresses. Harm them! No; he would 
have fed and sheltered them with a bro- 
ther’s love. 

I see him now as I once saw him on a 
golden autumnal evening, as he reclined on 
the edge of a silver brook—golden and sil- 
very, without any of those mammon accom- 
paniments which eat out the inner heart— 
and as [ heard him, from my covert, sing- 
ing with a humming, musical cadence, not 
in rhyme, but native poetry, without the 
recurring jingle :—« Fade, fade, ye flowers; 
the life is in you, and the spring will awa- 
ken you to new beauties. I follow after. 
Run, run, ye brooks, with your never-ceas- 
ing music to the broad and bright ocean. 
I too follow after. Plume your wings and 
pour forth your last song, my bright chor- 
isters, before ye mount into the upper air 
and seek your southern climes. I follow 
after. O soul, soul, the grave has its 
spriog-time; God is the ocean of love, into 
which thou art launching; look heaven- 
ward for thy genial clime.”’ 


Harry was an oracle with the little boys 


and girls of the village. They knew he 
was not like other men, and they as well 
knew he had a sympathy for them in all 
their childish sports. Seldom was one found 
so rude as to jeer at him. As in some 
lands it is a fond notion that the imbecile 
are the peculiar favourites of heaven, so they 
believed him to be God-protected. Should 
some little urchin be found sobbing under an 
imaginary weight of grief, Harry quickly 
had him in his arms, soothing his sorrows 
with some pretty story. ‘Do you know,” 
he would say, “I was out in the fields the 
other day, and there was a dear little lamb 
erying as if its heart would break, for it 
had foolishly wandered away from its mo- 
ther, and was frightened because it was 
all alone. Ah, my little lamb, said I, I 
will soon wipe away your tears, for I will 
carry you back in my bosom to the place 
where your mother is. Do you know, 
Johnny, that up in heaven there lives Je- 
sus Obrist the Saviour, and be says he is 
the good Shepherd, that will carry the 
lambs in his bosom. You are one of his 
lambs, and he will keep you from all harm. 
Wont you love him, then?” es, I will 
love him, and love you too, Harry.“ Hap- 
py faculty, thus to wind your way into the 
young, unsophisticated heart, and wake up 
its best emotions. 

The light of a true benevolence beamed 
from Harry’s eyes as he took his place 
amidst the boys engaged in their innocent 
sports. He was their acknowledged um- 
pire, to whom all difficulties were referred ; 
and with such justice and impartiality did 
he judge, that his decisions were never 
disputed. „Bless the boys, how happy 
they are!“ He acted as a moral police, to 
prevent quarrels and to check any approach 
to wrath or profanity. All acknowledged 
the benefit of his control over his young 
companions. He was the street-preacher, 
who had a word in season for all, and gen- 
erally in the pithy and pointed precepts of 
Scripture. This indeed was Te Book to 
him. It was his well read library. On 
one occasion I suggested to Harry that I 
would send him a few entertaining books, 
for his perusal on the long wintry evenings. 
„Thank you kindly,” was his reply; “but 
I am well supplied. 1 have Moses and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, and the wonder- 
ful histories of ancient times in the Old and 
New Testaments; and what do I want 
more? „es, but I said, „you have 
read the Bible so often that you know all 
about it.“ „ Know all about it!“ said he, 
with surprise; “I shall not do that to all 
eternity. When eat and drink I am re- 
freshed; but I must do it again to-morrow, 
and to-morrow, or I should starve; and do 
you think I must not come to God's great 
feast every day? There is always something 
fresh and good there; and then I know 1 
am always welcome, for I hear the Master 
say, ‘Kat, O friends; drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, O beloved. Come buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.’ 
Now, is not that blessed for a poor soul like 
me? No, nog you may read many books, 
but one is enough to fill wy heart. It gives 
me angels’ food.” Do you not feel lonely 
and tired when the inclement winter shuts 
you so much up in your house?” „Why 
should I be lonely? God is always with 
me, and he sends his angels to keep me 
company. And suppose I am sometimes 
tired; Lam going on my journey, each day 
nearer home. Winter, too, is beautiful; 
the snow is beautiful and white, like the 
garments of the saints, and the wild winds 
have their music. No, no; I am never 
lonely.“ 

We said Harry had a little patrimony, 
which was more than sufficient to supply 
his own simple wants. The surplus found 
its way into several lowly dwellings, where 
it comforted the aged, the widow, and the 
fatherless. A-happier and busier man was 
never seen than Harry with his little basket 
of comforts, as he hastened along to visit 
his poor. He always had a smile, and a 
gentle salutation and a prayer to go along 
with his gifts. He came like a light into 
their poor tenements, and cheered hearts 
which needed a friend. They were willing 
to be directed towards heaven by one who 
evidently led the way. In coming from the 
cottage of an afflicted widow, who had 
grown up under his teachings into a beau- 
tiful Christian character, he was observed 
with a countenance bright and radiant, and 
rubbing his hands with great glee. He 
was accosted by a passer-by, „What now, 
Harry? What makes you look so happy?” 
„Well you may say happy! She is no 
longer a poor widow. I saw her lay aside 
her poor garments. I saw her step into 
the river and pass safely over, and as I 
said farewell, I heard the angels say, wel- 
come! Oaly to think of it—gone from 
that poor cottage to the golden city, and 
made welcome by the glorious ones there! 
Only to think of it—how I wish the Mas- 
ter would send for me“ The lone widow 
had found, in her sad experience, that life 
was a hard pilgrimage. Its last days were 
the best, for she had been taught that there 
was a home awaiting her, where all her 
trials were to come to an end. Harry, 
whose sensitive nature had sympathized with 
her, was glad when the happy close arrived. 
The contrast between her present and past 
condition was what his full beart expressed, 
„Oaly to think of it! Only to think of 
it—in heaven now among the angels!” 

The sufferings of others never repelled 
him, they rather attracted him; not from 
idle curiosity, which is generally unfeeling, 
but from a desire to minister to them. 
Even the sufferings of the inferior animals 


touched a sympathetic chord in his heart. 
See how gently and tearfully he expostu- 
lates with that unfeeling driver, who is 
lashing his horse into agony for some 
imaginary fault of which it is not con- 
scious. O! please don’t. Think in mercy 
of the poor creature. It has feeling as 
well as yourself, and the God that made it 
is not indifferent to its pain. Remember, 
friend, you will be on a dying bed some 
day, and when your body is tortured with 
pain, it will be no comfort to call to mind 
your treatment of your horse. Treat him 
kindly, and he will be your willing ser- 
vant.” Or hear him expostulating with 
that boy, who, in his wantonness, had 
thrown a stone and crippled a poor dog. 
4% How wicked that was! Don't you kaow 
that if you are cruel while a boy, you will 
be much more cruel when you are a man? 
You will be in danger of becomiog a mur- 
derer. How terrible that would be! Bet- 
ter be tender-hearted, and let the creatures 
God has made live in peace. There is 
room enough for all.“ 

So guileness and loving was he that he 
seemed to have no sense of personal dan- 
ger. A number of rough men, who had 
been drinking at a tavern, commenced a 
quarrel, until two of the champion bullies 
stripped for a regular fight. A ring was 
being formed around the combatants when 
Harry was passing. Most men would have 
thought it madness to interfere with such 
persons, but not so this simple one. Pluck- 
ing from a neighbouring bush a green 
branch, and holding it aloft, he made his 
way into the midst of the crowd, which was: 
so eager tosee two of their fellow creatures 
bruise and maim each other, and in his 
earnest but gentle manner said, „I come 
with the olive branch of peace. I come to 
tell you that you should love one another, 
for God has said it. God made you in his 
image, and why should you seek to deface 
it? Dear friends, let me persuade you to 
take each other by the hand kindly. You 
will feel better for it.“ And laying his 
hands upon their arms he continued, „I 
know you will. You will not commit this 
great sin. My Heavenly Father! make 
these men love one another, and forget 
their quarrels.” Some blustered, but the 
simple words of one whom they knew to be 
kindly disposed towards them, unnerved 
the combatants, and at length induced 
them to abandon their wicked purpose. 

Nothing distressed Harry so deeply as 
the prevalent wickedness of the world. 
Often had he been known to shed tears 
over the newspapers which contained the 
record of human crime. The account of a 
terrible catastrophe, involving the sudden 
loss of life, would stir his sympathies in no 
common degree; and his short, heart-felt 
utterances, „Poor souls, poor souls!“ ex- 
pressed more genuine feeling than is usually 
expended on such occasions; but when the 
record was one of foul deeds, evincive of 
heartless depravity, he would weep, „Poor 
man, how fallen! Why not love God and 
keep his blessed commandments? Why 
suffer the devil to get the upper hand? 
Is he not a hard master, only giving death 
as his wages; and is not Christ a good 
master? Surely, it is very unprofitable and 
foolish to sin against God, as well as very 
wicked and dangerous.” Harry had no 
theories; but he had an impulse not only 
to do good to all within his limited sphere, 
with self-sacrificing devotion, but to em- 
brace the whole world of God’s creatures in 
his affection. Hissimple nature seemed to 
commune with all nature, and he wondered 
why all could not be brought into one 
grand harmony. As he found more ready 
auditors among the young than the older 
ones, he would say with glistening eyes, 
“Come, let us sing God's praises with the 
birds and the flowers, and the sun and 
moon, and stars! Don’t let sin come into 
your blessed hearts, or it will spoil all your 
music.“ 

Surely Harry was simple, for he expected 
men to become angels, and seemed to run 
in opposition to the settled opinions and 
practices of the whole world. «Every one 
for himself,” was a maxim which his obtuse 
mind would neither comprehend or believe. 
He did not even believe that, money was 
the great God to be worshipped. Indeed, 
he might be regarded as an interloper, that 
had got into this world surreptitiously, or 
by mistake; and one of the singularities 
which induced others to regard him as 
simple, was, that’ he supposed the Bible 
was to be obeyed and practised literally. 

But we must bring our brief memorial 
toa close. On a cold, wintry day, Harry 
sprung into the dock to rescue a poor old 
drowning negro. He succeeded, but at the 
price of his own life. A chill, terminating 
in a fever, brought him to the grave in a 
few days. He made no complaint of his 
own sufferings; they were to him no more 
than a disagreeable nightmare, from which 
he was soon to awake in Paradise. His 
looks betokened sweet submission and con- 
tentment, and his constant murmurings, 
„O sweet home, blessed home! where 
Jesus and the angels are!’’ indicated where 
his thoughts were. He is quieted now. 
The good boys and girls will miss him; by 
others he will soon be forgotten. Shoulda 
stone ever mark the place of his burial, let 
this be inscribed on it: 


Here lies Simple Harry. 
Finding this world uncongenial, he sought the skies. 


CHINA AND ITS IDOLS. 


HE Chinese insurgents are prominently 
characterized by their iconoclastic or 
idol-destroying habit. In their progress 
they propose to the towns which they 
intend to take possession of, the alter- 
native of security to the inbabitants, pro- 
vided they make no resistance and vol- 
untarily bring forward their idols to be 
burned, or assault and all the consequences 
of a sacking of the town by their sol- 
diery. In most instances, so great is the 
fear which their presence inspires, that 
the first condition is accepted, and all the 
public and private idols are brought for- 
ward to be utterly destroyed. Although 
we have been induced to think less of the 
insurgent movement in its religious bear- 
ings than we formerly thought, this feature 
of it cannot be regarded as otherwise than 
remarkable. 

The Chinese are inveterate idolators, 
and they have “gods many and lords 
many,” in which they have been accus- 
tomed to place great reliance. This super- 
stition has, of course, opposed great obsta- 
cles to their evangelization. It is, there- 
fore, a singular providence that so formid- 
able a party should have sprung up among 
themselves to demonstrate the utter impo- 
tency of their idols to save themselves, 
much less the people trusting in them. 
They must draw the conclusion, when they 
see their favourite gods thrown into a heap 
and burned before their eyes, that they 
have no power, and their trust in them 
will be in vain. A usefal lesson, surely, 
and one which must weaken their confi- 
dence in their religious system. If the 
insurgents accomplish no other good, this 
will make the path of the missionary more 
easy. The people, besotted as they are, 
will learn that the gods which could be so 
easily destroyed were unworthy of confi- 
dence. 


HAVE WE AN ESTABLISHED RE- | 
LIGION? 


A MEMORIAL was presented to the Uni- 
ted Senate lasy week, from the Rev. 
Joseph Stockbridge, a chaplain in the navy, 
complaining of persecutions to which he had 
been subjected on the frigate Savannah, 
because of his refusal to use the Episcopal 
Liturgy in the public religious services. 
It is not enough, it seems, that our Episco- 
pal brethren shall have the lion’s share of 
the chaplaincies, but when a minister of 
another denomination happens to occupy 
the office, he must be compelled to ignore 
is own wmode of worship, and adopt the 
«excellent Liturgy.” His High-mightiness, 
the captain of a ship-of-war, is no common 
personage. What cabinets, Congress, legis- 
latures, and magistrates would not dare 
attempt on terra firma, he may do on salt 
water, with none to molest or make bim 
afraid. The poor chaplain must worship 
God “‘according to the dictates,” not “of 
conscience,” but of the captain. 

Have we an established religion? It 
would seem so. Even the Hon. Mr. 
Hawlio, who presented Mr. Stockbridge's 
memorial to the Senate, characterizes non- 
Episcopalians as Nonconformists“! We 
are glad that this matter has come before 
the Senate. If we have an established re- 
ligion the people should know it. As to 
West Point and the Naval Academy, our 
Episcopal friends have the “nine points of 
the law” in their hands. Whatever right 
possession gives is theirs, and will not be 
readily relinquished. The extenuating plea 
they have urged for monopolizing these 
offices, as is well known, is that Episcopa- 
lianism is the preference of the army and 
navy officers. But we understand that it 
is ascertained that about three-fourths or 
four-fifths of the young men in these two 
schools are from non-Episcopal families. 
The actual fact is, that they are trained 
under government auspices and at govern- 
ment expense, to be Episcopalians. Have 


we an established religion? 


For the Presbyterian. 


Presbytery of the Western Reserve. 


‘This new Presbytery, created by the Sy- 
nod of Ohio at its late meeting, met by ap- 
pointment in Westminster Church, Cleve- 
land, December 14th, and completed its 
organization. 

A very able opening sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. William Campbell of North- 
field. The Kev. J. D. Hughs was chosen 
Moderator, and the Rev. F. T. Brown, 
Stated Clerk. The Rev. W. S. Kennedy, 
principal, and the Rev. J. D. Hughs, al- 
ternate, were nominated for Commissioners 
to the next General Assembly. 

This Presbytery, which embraces a little 
less and a little more than the Reserve, has 
twelve churches, nine ministers, and one 
licentiate. One of the nine ministers, the 
Rev. Mr. De Heer, is a, missionary in West- 
ern Africa. Most of us are young men, full 
of hope, and with a good deal of work in us. 
We hope in God to do good and prosper. 

F. T. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INTERESTING RELIC. 


On Christmas day, being the dinner guest 
of the venerable Neville B. Craig, Esq., of 
Pittsburg, he showed me a relic, which 
interested me very much, and which is 
worthy of the careful preservation he be- 
stows upon it. It is a pocket Bible, which 
his gallant father, Major Isaac Craig, car- 
ried with him through all the campaigns 
and trials of the American Revolutions. 
As appears by a note on one of the fly leaves, 
he bought the Bible in Philadelphia, in 
1769; and it was his vade mecum through 
his subsequent life. It is water-stained, 
and the binding, having been loosened by 
the bath in the Millstone river, appears to 
have been stitched on again, perhaps by 
the unskilled (in sewing I mean) hand 
that knew so much better how to wield the 
sword than the needle. On the morning 
of the battle of Princeton, in which the 
major, then a captain, bore a gallant part, 
the baggage wagon, in which his trunk, 
containing his clothes, papers, and this 
Bible was thrown into the Millstone by the 
breaking down of a bridge, and the book 
was injured by the immersion. I could 
not but think, as I gazed upon its water- 
stained, yet well-worn pages, that it told 
one secret of the success of our glorious 
cause. The army whose commander-in- 
chief often knelt in secret prayer, and so 
many of whose officers carried their Bibles 
with them on the tented field, might be 
defeated, but not ultimately overcome. A 
bible-readiog soldiery must be earnest and 
honest, and brave men. Mr. Craig, the 
present possessor of the volume is, I be- 
lieve, the first born citizen of Pittsburg 
that now survives, the oldest native; and 
in a green old age, is a fine specimen of 
the men of the “olden time.“ His his- 
tory of Pittsburg, and his “olden time” 
are very valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of our commonwealth and our country ; 


and it is pleasant to know that to his liter- 


ary and social virtues, he adds „the high- 
est style of man.” D. X. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


At the close of a lecture delivered by 
F. A. Packard, Esq., on Wednesday even- 
ing the 14th ult., in the Central Presby- 
terian church, Philadelphia, Matthew New- 
kirk, Esq., was appointed Chairman, and 
C. Emory, Secretary. After some remarks 
by the President, stating the object of the 
meeting, the following preamble and reso- 
lutions were offered * Mr. Shipley, and 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, F. A. Packard, Esq., having — 
consented, at the request of the Superintend- 
ents and Teachers of the various Sabbath- 
schools of this city to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on Sabbath-school instruction, which 
course commenced on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, 1858, and the present lecture closing 
the series; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the thanks of this meet- 
ing of Superintendents and Teachers are emi- 
nently due, and are hereby tendered to F. A. 
Packard, Esq., for his able, instructive, and 
interesting course of seven lectures delivered 
before an audience of six or seven hundred 


teachers in the Central Presbyterian Church. 


Resolved, 2. That all the pastors of Evan- 
gelical churches of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ be, and they are hereby 
requested to preach a sermon on the first Sab- 
bath day in the New Year (1859) or at their 
convenience, particularly setting forth the 
value of Sabbath-school instruction, and the 
importance of parents, guardians, and all who 
have children, wards, and domestics under 
their care, doing what they can to sustain the 
Superintendents and Teachers, by making 
such arrangements in their respective house- 
holds as to enable them to be ready in 
time, both morning and afternoon, to attend 
on Sabbath-school instruction, and thus hold 
up the hands of those who are engaged in 
this great and noble work. 

Resolved, 3. That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be, and they are hereby tendered to the 
session and trustees of the church for the use 
of it. 

Resolved, 4. That the above proceedings be 
published in the religious news and a 
copy sent to the Reverend clergy of this city. 

Marry Newkirk, Chairman, 

C. Emory, Secretary 


January 1, 1859. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A RAMBLE ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Come and let us take a stroll through 
Broadway. It is twelve years since we 
rambled together about the city, dear reader, 
as a glance back through the files of the 
Presbyterian informs us, and in those twelve 
years we have both seen and experienced 
many changes. It has been the old story 
—cares and joys, toils and trials; friends 
dropping at our side, homes made desolate; 
riches taking wings, and the airy castles of 
youth crumbling at ourapproach. Sickness 
and sorrow, mayhap, have robbed us of our 
strength and guiety. We have felt and 
realized in our mortal frames the force of 
all the proverbs and precepts that told us 
we must grow old. Ilave we laid them up 
in our hearts? 

How the city has improved since our last 
ramble! They say the world grows old So 
it does. But it makes a greybeard sigh, if 
this be his on/y world, to see so much of it 
as lies about him, and affords him all he 
knows of life, growing new, and fresh, and 
strong, as he decays. man fading 
away—sinking step by step into the grave; 
the town spreading, rising fresh with new 
life, and the strength to fight old Time once 
more, and mocking the mortal with its 
soul-less splendours. 

Fresher and younger as Broadway is 
growing, it looks its freshest and brightest 
to-day. Christmas time has come. The 
holidays are at hand. The older people 
have a day or two, and the children a week's 
vacation. Work is laid aside, and for a lit- 
tle while we are all as young and as happy 
as may be. 

But it is mainly the children’s holiday, 
and the streets are decked out in gay colours, 
and show their gaudiest for the young peo- 
ple. To be sure, the shop windows are 

hing with plate, jewels, pictures, and 
gMded bindings for our riper fancies; the 
— glass is burnished to its utmost clean- 
iness and transparency, that our wives and 
daughters, and ourselves, may see the silks, 
velvets, furs, and laces. But the toy shops 
and the juvenile book stores carry it with a 
bolder show, as if this were their right. 
Masks, dolls, and nodding mandarins stare 
at you from window after window; cakes 
and candies, fruits and nuts, are piled 
and hung in inconceivable gooks and cor- 
ners, and on shelves innumerable. And 
the most extraordinary books, telling the 
most amazing stories, and illustrated with 
the most wonderful cuts, astonish you at 
every step; and all this for the children! 
Prices too have risen fifty per cent. De- 
mand regulates supply, and the demand for 
knick-knackeries is excesssive. Last year 
there was a panic. People did not know 
whether they could afford the necessities of 
life. This is past now. It will be twenty 
years, they say, before we have another re- 
vulsion. We have got over the worst. 
Christmas has come. We may not buy 
any thing for ourselves, but, by all means, 
even if it does cost something, let us buy a 
good load of presents for the children. 
Quiet people awake to new life for the 
nonce. Active people are more stirring 
than ever. Those who like a crowd can 
find a greater crowd than usual in the whirl 
and confusion of the busy street; and even 
the feeble and timid are tempted from their 
homes. The occasion too, has brought hun- 
dred of impromptu trades people into an 
evanescent existence. The side walks are 
occupied rent free; and if you will be con- 
tent with moderate EE you need not 
stop in your ramb — Lou will need all 

our et- room, an wing as you 
ome loaded with — — 
horses, and bristling with the greenest of 
green trees, and musical with rattles, bells, 
and trumpets—and all for the children. 

It is indeed a happy time, and more than 
half its happiness is in giving. It is a 
blessed thing, blessed to ourselves, to forget 
for a while our own wants and plans, and 
troubles, and to let our warm feelings over- 
flow toward the little ones. We will be the 
better for it ever after. 

And now, dear reader, will you turn out 
of this great avenue with us, and let us 
have a moment's quiet thought? How 
many dollars have we spent to make the 
children happy? How many has each man 
and woman in that throng left at the 
many counters of the many shops in that 
long street for the same purpose? Think 
how many. 

O! fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, let us make an appeal to you to-day, 
this happy day, when your hearts are 
warmest, perhaps of any day in all the year, 
and when they need to be for our purpose, 
for there is need now, of all times, urgent 
need of doing something, and that for the 
children. 

In an unpretentious, plainly furnished 
room in the third story of the old Astor 
Place Opera House, is the office of the 
„Childrens“ Aid Society.” Will you go 
with us and get a Report, and read it? We 
cannot print it here. It is too long. But 
if you really love the children, if you would 
indeed make many of them happy, read the 
whole of the last Annual Report of this 
Society, and act as the simple recital of its 
purposes, its accomplished and unaccom- 
— work prompts you. If you reall 
ove the children, go to one of the schoo 
that this Society has brought into being, 
and as you look at the fifty or a hundred 
girls or boys receiving food, clothing, edu- 
cation, simply think the thoughts the scene 
itself suggests, and your heart will overflow 
with the truest and most real love that man 
can feel for man. 

If your feeling for the young is not a 
mere flippant sentiment, or a flowing with 
the current, go to the . Newsboys’ Lodging 
House,” and though the scene and the 
actors are the lowliest of the lowly, you 
will find there the noblest field for the exer- 
cise of your sympathy and kindness. Let 
us merely glance over the Report, and mark 
here and there a line that will give an idea 
of what this Society is, what it has done, 
and what it 7 to accomplish: 

“Probably the greatest value of our So- 
ciety, and one which cannot be at all ex- 
pressed in statistics is, that it preserves a 
constant link between the young unfortu- 
nate or criminal of the city and the chances 
for a better life. No one can realize, who 
is not familiar with this class, the entire 
solitude and desertion into which a human 
being can come in a large city. It would 
be supposed, where there were so many 
benevolent persons and so many charitable 
societies, that it would occur to a deserted 
young girl, or homeless boy, where they 
could at once obtain assistance and a chance 
for an honest livelihood. But, somehow, 
each individual one does not know of these 
opportunities, or is fearful of refusal, or is 
too proud to ask, or too despairing to try. 
By means of our thorough system of visit- 
ing, which explores the docks, the low 
lodging-houses, the prisons and station- 
houses, the dark lanes and dirty alleys of 
the lower town, and the shanties on the 
outskirts, we come upon a great number of 
these cases; and even where the visitor 
produces no direct result, he leaves, as it 
were, an advertisement, circulating among 
the abandoned of society. The little vaga- 
bonds and homeless creatures of the city 
learn that somewhere there is a place where, 
at extremity, a home and a chance for hon- 
est labour can be found. 

* * * 

„There have been provided with homes 
and employment, since the formation of the 
Society, 3567 persons: during the last year. 


“ Fourth Ward Industrial School, 181 
Cherry steret.—The whole number of schol- 


ars for the 7 240. Average attendance 
daily, 95. Volunteer teachers, 28. Annu- 


Girls, - — - — - - 200 
Men, - — - - 28 
37 
733 

Trades and Sewing Girls, &c, from the 
Bramch Office - - - 
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Food given to the 
echolam: meat-goup twice a , and bread; 
bean-soup Week, and bread; onee a 
Weins ‘of shoes have been given to 


| 14 Avenue C 
um! for the year, 85. 
of volunteer. teachers, — — 

| or 
1857; $1168.61. The kind of food given to 


— 


the"scholars is bread only. Number of gar- 
ments made, 110. 14 
“ Hudsow, River School, 254 West 28 
cereet.— Number of pupils during the ycar, 
117. Average number daily, 65. 
ven is rea um ts 


„un River School, 40th near 
Third Avene. Attendance through the 
year, 840. Average attendance in winter, 
112. Velunteer teachers, 40. Kind of 
food given, dry bread. Given out, 100 pairs 
of shoes and 600 garments. Number of 
—— made not accurately known, per- 
a's or 800. Annual expenses about 

Rent, $150 per annum. 

_ “Garments—shoes—dry bread.” Here 
are a few lines, but they are a sermon; 
are words full of life, kindness, humanity. 
Work! Let us love the ehildrea—our own 
children - but O, let us also love, and help, 
and try to save these outcaste—children 
— — — be men — women. Before 

5 ve to know our experience 
of that awful — from the ” orant 
groping youth-time of life, to its wider, 

her fields of manhood, beset as they are 
with many times our temptations, and suf- 
fering, as they do, from many times our dis- 
advanta t us do something to make 
their Christmas happier to-day, and their 
after life in this world and the next better 
and brighter than it would have been with- 
out our aid. G. M. 

— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 


Messrs. Editors Which is right? Dr. 
8 e in his Annals, or the compiler of the 
eln x of First Lines” for our Hymu Book? 
Dr. Sprague, or rather Rev. William Brown 
of Virginia, in his biographical notice of 
Dr. Speece, says, The most important 
of his poetical compositions is an excellent 
hymn under the title, ‘The Cross of Christ.’ 
It is now the 872d of the General Assem- 
bly’s Collection. This was written when 
he was twenty-four years of age.“ 

In the “Index of First Lines,” however, 
this hymn is attributed to Heginbotham, 
who was, according to the same authority, 
the author of the 358th and 383d hymns. 
I hope that it will be proven that Dr. 
Speece was the author, for I love to think 
of him in the light shed upon his religious 
character by that most tender and exquisite 
hymn. . M. B. G. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ASHMUN INSTITUTE. 
ro THE FRIENDS oF AFRICAN MISSIONS. 


The undersigned would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of the friends of African 
evangelization to the case of the three 
young men who have been for some time 
students in the Ashmun Institute, and who 
purpose, God willing, to sail for Africa on 
the Ist of May next; there to devote them- 
selves to the work of the gospel as Presby- 
terian ministers. The progress which these 
young men have made in their studies has 
given to all that have had an opportunity 
of judging entire satisfaction; and their 
general deportment thus far encourages the 
highest hope as to their course hereafter. 
They have been kindly sustained, and faith- 
fully instructed by the Presbyterian Church, 
in the Ashmun Institute, and now they are 
about to go forth in the service of that 


Church, the first fruits unto God of an 


Institution, destined, we trust, to make 
glad the heart of Africa. 

Each of these labourers for the African 
field needs, among other things, a minis- 
ter’s library, small and well selected; and 
it is chiefly to obtain this for each of them, 
that attention is now called to the subject. 
They will be particularly thankful for 
Scott’s or Henry’s Commentary, Horne’s 
Introduction, Cruden’s Concordance, Bible 
Dictionary, The Eacyclopzdia of Religious 
Knowledge, Calvin’s Institutes, Breckin- 
ridge’s Theology, the Commentaries and 
other theological works of Professors Hodge, 
Alexander, and Jacobus, Mosheim’s Church 
History, Fox’s Book of Martyrs, The His- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. A. 
Alexander's Sermons, Dr. Miller's Letters, 
and other theological works, Dr. Spring's 
Obligations of the World to the Bible, 
copies of Hebrew and Greek Bibles, Gram - 
mars and Lexicons. Besides the above, 
they will gladly accept any theological or 
miscellaneous work that their friends may 
please to contribute. 

Donations may be left at the Board of 
Publication, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia; with Messrs. Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers, Broadway, New York; with Rev. S. 
Guiteau, Maryland Tract Depository, Fay- 
ette Street, Baltimore; and at the office of 
the American Colonization Society, Wash- 
ington City, District of Columbia. 

J. P. CARTER, 
President of Ashmun Institute. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


TIE LONE, STILL ROOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BORDER LAND. 


Know’st thou the time when torturing pain, 
Yielding at last to healing skill, 
Doth yet from fear’d return constrain 
The sufferer to seclusion still ? 
The lone, still room, the shaded light, 
Excluding all of warm and bright. 


O dweller in that lone, still room! 
Thou and thy God are there alone; 
What hast thou, ’mid its favouring gloom, 
In silent penitence to own? 
For He, thy true confessor, knows 
Thy need of this enforo’d repose. 


The good Physician of the soul, 
Bathes thee in Gilead’s priceless balm ; 
He woundeth, and He maketh whole, 
His is the cure, and his the calm; 
„He leads thee in his own right way,” 
Lie still and love, apd hope and pray. 


LIBERIA. 


Ex-President Roberts, of Liberia, has 
written a letter denying the rumours that 
the slave trade had been revived through 
the connivance of the authorities of that 
country. He says: 

I am fully convinced of the erroneous- 
ness of the statements made by Captain 
Simon, and repeated by the French Goveru- 
ment, respecting the payment of money to 
President Benson for his countenance and 
aid in the procurement of emigrants, &o. 
Liberia has never, nor will she ever counte- 
nance any such system as that now known 
to be pursued by the French for procuring 
‘free labourers.’ They may endeavour to 
force it upon us, but I am persuaded will 
never succeed. Notwithstanding the insult 
offered to our sovereignty by a French naval 
lientenant, in the rescue of the Regina 

i’ out of the hands of the Government, 
and for which the French Government has 
not deigned to offer the first or slightest 
apology, news has just reached here of the 
arrival of another French emigrant sbip at 
Sugaree for ‘free labourers.’ I am per- 
suaded, however, that, at all hazards, the 
Government here will not permit the thing 
to be done.” 


THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. | 

We know what most men think on this 
ae Religion,” they say, “is very well 
nits place. It is right on the Sabbath. It 


is a good thing in trouble or sickness, and a 
better thing in death.” 


will spring up in them? into company, or 
you will come out of it ashamed or grieved ! 
nto 


your bed, or you will sin even there, and 


If so, if religion be felt to be thus 
needful Sepa, then your judgment on this 

int agrees with Christ’s, and the proba- 

ility is, as bem are Christ’s and your reli- 
ff if the thi 
ut if not, if; among many 

you are careful and troubled about, this 
occupies no place; if it seems to you the 
one thing superfluous and needless, rather 
than the one thing needful, then view 
of thie matter differs totally from the Lord’s, 
and know the conclusion. I would not 
state it harshly, but I cannot state it too 
plainly—you are none of his—you are no 
more Christ’s than you are angels. If an 
man be in Christ Jesus he has the spirit 
and mind of Christ Jesus. He views them 
as Christ views them, he thinks and feels 
with him. If we think and feel altogether 
differently, it is as plain as any fact can be 
plain, that there is no communion between 
us and him.” — Bradley. 


* 


Proposed Free Church of England. 


A circular dated “Edinburgh, 1 — 
vember, puts us in possession of infor- 
mation at which our readers will be some- 
what surprised:—‘‘The extraordinary and 
conflicting opinions and actions of the Bench 
of Bishops, and the absurd and opposite 
doctrines and rites, held and taught most 
extensively by the clergy of the establish- 
ment, make the present time peculiar! 
opportune for the formation of a Free Chure 
of England. Clergymen agreeing with the 
Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy, willing to 
join in such a movement, are invited to a 
Conference, proposed to be held in London 
next spring. To secure a well-organized 
plan of operations, a Provisional Committee 
should soon be formed; therefore, commu- 
nications are requested from all who. are 
disposed to aid in the project. Address, 
Clericus, care of Mr. Thomas, 26 Brydges 
street, Covent garden, London. The most 
entire confidence may be relied on.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Christmas Festivitiee—A Questionable Festival—Con- 
gressmen taking Holiday—Political and Personal 
Agitutions— Expected contest on the Tariff. 


Wasutnoeton, December 28, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—We have rejoiced for many 
months over the restoration of law and order in this 
city; and truly with reason, for incendiarism, rob- 
bery, and violence have been of unfrequent occur- 
rence, while murder has been unknown. But the 
Christmas holidays have been celebrated by an 
extraordinary degree of “ hilarity,” or drunkenness, 
and the prisons have been filled with maddened, 
frenzied, and wretched victims. How far we Pres- 
byterians are responsible for the perpetuation of this 
abuse it may be proper to inquire. It is not known 
that Christ was born on the 25th of December. In- 
deed, it is certain that he was born earlier in the 
year. If it had been necessary or proper for us to 
know the precise time of his birth, we should have 
been told it in the unerring manner in which we 
have been informed of all things essential to sal va- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church, which, nine- 
teen hundred years after the event, is competent to 
determine that the mother of Christ was miracu- 
lously conceived, (and thus to complicate anew the 
question of the genealogy) was of course competent 
to fix a birth-day for the Saviour; and as that 
Church can afford to give a mass to a great many 
saints of questionable sanctity, it could not, of course, 
withhold one from Christ; and we hence have 
Christmas, Christ-mass, or Christ's mass. Why it 
was assigned to the 25th of December is not clear, 
unless we presume that the heathen world was not 
only to be won by compromises with respect to 
rites and ceremonies, but even the great festivals in 
honour of Saturn—the Saturnalia—were to be 
“christened” and perpetuated. These festivals 
were observed by the practice of great licentious- 
ness and excesses, and by the bestowment of gifts. 
Commencing on the 18th of December they ended 
on the 28th. 

But the question as to how far the Church of 

Rome was guilty of compromising with the hea- 
then is to us of less importance than that relating 
to our compromising with the Church of Rome. 
We do not believe that Christ was born on the 
25th of December; we do not believe that the 
usual observance of “Christmas day” honours 
Christ; yet we render a quasi acquiescence to 
both. True, our Church does not err in respect to 
the theory, nor consistent Presbyterians in regard 
to the practice. Yet our influence is not actively 
against, but tacitly in favour of the debasing evils 
of the recurring season. New Year's day we 
properly observe as a day of visiting, of congratu- 
lation, &., and it is a sufficient holiday for mid- 
winter. As for days specially set apart for relig- 
jous worship, the Sabbath alone has been com- 
manded, and they who well observe it need no 
more. 
The adjournment of Congress from the 23d of 
Deceynber to the 4th of January has given oppor- 
tunity to many members to pass a little time with 
their families; and others, whose homes are re- 
mote, have, in many instances, become for the 
time guests of those who dwell nearus. Our city 
is hence somewhat relieved of its plethora of great- 
ness; yet we still have many a lion of most fero- 
cious mien! 

The cauldron of politics is perturbed. The 
Monroe doctrine, Central American territory, and 
highways between oceans, Mexican mining regions, 
the cargoes of the Echo and the Wanderer, the 
laws violated by these vessels,—these, and many 
other topics, affording the bases of prospective 
troubles, are taken up in advance, seemingly for the 
purpose of fomenting discord and anger. In the 
meantime the late contest in Illinois appears to have 
been peculiarly fruitful of bitterness and strife; 
and Judge Douglass, who triumphed there, will 
arrive in Washington to find himself reproached 
and denounced by two Senators, one of whom 
applies severe and harsh epithets to him. It is 
hoped that wise friends may be able to influence 
these gentlemen aright, yet when such men wran- 
gle, their example is disastrous to all classes and 
to the general decorum. 

A morning paper has a severe article on “Sum- 
ner's recall of Lord Napier.” Lord Napier is too 
urbane a gentleman to tell us that there are plea- 
santer places for a diplomatist than Washington, 
yet he is going where he wishes to go, and there 
is good reason for believing because he wishes to 
go there. That Mr. Sumner either has, or pre- 
tends that he has, had any thing to do with this 
recall, is verv improbable. Newspapers are use- 
ful vehicles of knowledge, but the consignor of a 
package of freight should always be known before 
we pretend to determine whether it is bona fide 
goods, or an infernal machine. IIl natured fictions 
are commonly the food of strife. 

The State of Pennsylvania appears to be alive 
to her mining interests. On the 22d inst, Mr. 
Cameron presented to the Senate one hundred and 
thirty-six memorials, numerously signed by citizens 
of nearly every county in the State, setting forth 
the amount of capital invested in the iron interest, 
and remonstrating against the large quantities of 
foreign iron thrown into this country at rates cal- 
culated to embarrass, if not destroy, American en- 
terprise in a branch of industry, which the memo- 
rialists hold is an important source of national 
wealth, and the downfall of which would not only 
be felt in Pennsylvania, but in all her sister States, 
and earnestly asking that sufficient protection be 
extended to the American producer. There will 
be a struggle on the general subject of protection, 
in which the protective interest will be aided by 
the demands of an exhausted treasury. Any per- 
manent policy would, however, be better than the 
variableness that has marked our history. 

In submitting to the Senate other documents upon 
this subject, Mr. Cameron has presented a brief 
statement of facts which appears to weigh heavily 
as an argument in favour of protection to this im- 
portant interest. 

There is but little of religious intelligence to 
communicate, The Union Prayer-meetiugs are 
this week held in the new rooms of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. They are well at- 
tended, and deeply interesting. This Association 
has been strengthened since its change of location, 


| 


and its members are devoted to its interests and 
the great objects it has in view. a 


Foreign Itens. 


Professor Olshausen is 
only to succeed to a part of the duties so 
long discharged by Johannes Schulze, the 
retiring Director of Public Instruction in 
Prussia. The direction of the Universities 
is to be detached from that of Education, 
and to form a bureau by itself. It is this 
to which Professor Olshausen is now nomi- 
nated. 

LaMaBTINE.—In closing the third year 
of his Cours de Litterature, M. de Lawar- 
tine addresses to his subscribers what he 
denominates an explication franche. The 
subject, of course, is the national subserip- 
tion which bears his name, and its want of 
success. Some of the in this 
address are tinged with a bitter melancholy. 


ProposeD REVISION oF THE PRAYER 
Boox,—A conference of noblemen, gentle- 
men, and clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land was recently held in London at the 
Caledonian Hotel, in the Adelphi, for the 
purpose of considering the best means of 
securing a revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. General Alexander presided, and 
Lord Ebury, who brought the subject 
before the House of Lords towards the close 
of the last session of Parliament, was pre- 
sent. His lordship adverted to the circum- 
stances under which he had made his mo- 
tion, and to the manner in which the 
Bishops had stood aloof. He believed that 
this was a question for the laity, and that 
they would get no assistance towards the 
accomplishment of their views from the 
high ecclesiastical authorities of the Church. 
From the clergy generally he expected great 
aid, as there was a growing feeling amongst 
them that many modifications of our Church 
services were, from various causes, abso- 
lutely n Several gentlemen ad- 
dressed the conference, expressing their 
desire to build up the Church by the move- 
ment they were commencing, and not to 
destroy it. 

THE TROUSSEAU OF A JAPANESE LaDy. 
In families of rank of the governors of 
Nagasaki, the bride is portioned with twelve 
robes, namely, a blue robe for the first 
month, embroidered with fir trees or bam- 
boos; a sea-green robe for the second month, 
with cherry flowers and buttercups; a robe 
of light red for the third month, with wil- 
lows and cherry trees; a robe of pearl colour 
for the fourth month, embroidered with the 
cuckoo, and small spots representing his 
lands; a robe of faint yellow for the fifth 
month, with waves and sword-grass; a robe 
of bright orange for the sixth month, em- 
broidered with melons and with an impetu- 
ous torrent—the rainy season falling in 
this and two previous months; a white robe 
for the seventh month, with kiki flowers, 
white and purple; a red robe for the eighth 
month, sprinkled with sloe leaves; a violet 
robe for the ninth month, embroidered with 
flowers of the chrysanthemum indicum, a 
very splendid flower; an olive coloured robe 
for the tenth month, with representations 
of a robe and ears of rice cut off; a black 
robe for the eleventh month, embroidered 
with emblems of ice and icicles; a purple 
robe for the twelfth month, embroidered 
with emblems of snow. Beyond some per- 
sonal outfit of this sort, it is said not to be 
the custom to portion daughters.— Travels 
in Japan. 

A CARDINAL ON THE Mortara CasE. 
—The Paris correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian says:—I have with my 
own eyes seen a curious letter. Nothing 
less than a letter from Cardinal Antonelli 
to a private friend of his here, who had 
written to him on the Mortara business. 
The Cardinal expresses himself on the mat- 
ter as follows:“ I hope you do my common 
sense the honour to believe that I jud 
the Mortara affair as you do; as an unmis- 
takeable blunder; but, my dear friend, I 
am no longer able to stem the torrent—I 
am borne down and carried away (Je suis 
entierement debordé). You cannot imagine 
what our ultras are here!“ 


JERUSALEM Papers.—An English jour- 
nal, started at Jerusalem, called the Jerusa- 
lem Intelligencer, and a German, named the 
Jerusalem Reporter, have both come to an 
untimely end. 


APPREHENSION OF THE RINGLEADERS 
OF THE JEDDAH MAsSACRE.— The Gabari, 
steamer, arrived at Suez on the 12th ult., 
from Jeddah, bringing intelligence that the 
ringleaders of the massacre are at last safe 
in prison. rank amongst the | 
pal people of Jeddah, and some of them 
are very rich merchants. Their names are 
—The Cadi, the Wakeel of the Shereff (of 
Mecca), the head of the police, Abu Affar, 
Il Amodi, Seyed Baglef, Ba Hadlakee, 
Abdallah Bahroon, Omar Badarb, Banagha. 
It is notorious that the above ten individuals 
handsomely rewarded Ismaien Pasha—who 
carried off all the pickings—and I imagine 
that the new commissioner will be very 
loath to proceed to Jeddah, as little or 
nothing remains for him.— Letter from Alex- 
andria. 


General Items. 


CHANGE oF NAME.—Our contemporary, 
the Presbyterian of the West, becoming 
tired of its long name, is to be known here- 
after by the briefer but equally significant 
name of Te Presbyter. 


Novet Orptnation.—At the late In- 
dian Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, the venerable Bishop . 
ordained twelve Indians, principally chie 
of their tribes, to the gospel ministry. 


Tne ApocatypTic Beast.—A Mr. M. 
Cely Trevilian has written and published a 
handsome octavo of 550 pages, to prove that 
Louis Napoleon is the Beast of the Apoca- 
lypse ! 

University oF Missourt.—Professor 
J. G. Hoyt of New Hampshire has accepted 
the appointment of Chancellor to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at St. Louis. 


ReroRMED Doren THEOLOGICAL SEuI- 
NARY.—The annual catalogue of the- Theo- 
logical Seminary at New Brunswick states 
that there are now in that Institution fifty 
students. In Rutgers College and Gram- 
mar school are fifty more, having in view 
the gospel ministry. 

Last Worps.—The last words of the 
Old Testament are a fearful threatening: 
„Lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse. The last words of the New Testa- 
ment are a benediction: The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” 


LIBERAL AND CREDITABLE.—Rev. J. 
W. Kelly, of the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, states, in a published letter, that in 
one church in that State the coloured mem- 
bers meet one-third of the expenses of the 
parish, giving from $1000 to $1500 annu- 


ally. 

Tue ATLANTIC TeLEGRAPH.—The Lon- 
don Times has the following remarks upon 
the Atlantic Telegraph:—The application 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company to the 

ritish government for aid to enable it to 
ay down a new cable was soon to be decided. 
The company ask a guarantee of four and a 
half per cent., on a capital of between five 
and six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The application is supported by nearly all 
the influential business men of the principal 
cities and towns of Great Britian, and as the 
government has already extended sid to 
other submarine* telegraphic enterprises, it 
was believed that the application of the At- 
lantic Company would be complied with. 
In the meantime, measures are — to 
complete the laying of the shore end at 
Valentia. It has been definitely ascertained 
that the existing damage was not at the 
shore end. The laying of the new end has 
been completed to a distance of twelve miles 


out from Valentia, and the portion taken up 
was found to bein a perfect condition for 
all electrical purposes. Experiments lately 
by a person previously uncon- 

with the enterprise, strongly 8 
the original inference, that the main fault 
is about 270 miles from the Irish coast, t 
a depth, probably, of 900 fathoms. There 
is also a fault on the other side, which is 
thought to be about 800 miles from New- 
foundland. Currents, however, still continue 
to be received, although of a kind so feeble 
and uncertain as to be useless for any prac- 
tical purpose. At present the telegraph is 
in charge of Mr. Henley, who is manu- 
facturing an apparatus such as his experience 
on the spot leads him to think may yet pos- 
sibly lead to some results: but in no case 
ms K there be a hope of achieving perma- 
nently any satisfactory communication other- 
wise than by an entirely new line. 


DeatH or A Sister or Burns.—The 
youngest sister of Robert Burns, the poet, 
died recently at her cottage, near Ayr, Scot- 
land, in her 88th year: Her husband died 
in 1813, leaving her nine children to sup- 
port almost entirely by her own exertions, 
which she did for some time by teaching 
and sewing. Latterly a small pension has 
been granted to her by the British Gov- 
ernment, and she has been in receipt 


the ardent admirers of the great poet. 


Wnar 18 tHE Cause?—The Church- 
man laments that eighty per cent. of the 
members of the Church of England who 
come to this country fail to join the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church. ‘‘ Eighty per cent.“ 
it says, “is surely a large proportion to lose 
by the simple act of migration from one 
country to another, of those who were once 
willing members of our branch of the Catho- 
lic Church.“ 


THE OuTRAGE AT J AFFA.—The 
of the Navy has recently received a despate 
from Commodore Lavalette, of the United 
States steam frigate Wabash, dated at Bei- 
rut, Syria, in which he rehearses the action 
taken by him in urging the punishment of 
the criminals who, some time since, com- 
mitted the outrages at the house of Mr. 
Dickson, near Jaffa, and murdered Mr. 
Steinbeck. He states that four of the per- 

trators of the outrage were in prison at 
Beirut, who all declared that a fifth, who was 
still at large, committed the murder. The 

ilt of the four in custody has been ver- 

lly declared by the court, but, according 
to the laws of Turkey, it was improper to 
proceed to their sentence and punishment 
until the trial and conviction of the fifth. 
The Pacha, however, was induced, after 
considerable hesitation, to depart from the 
rule under protest, and measures were taken 
to have the testimony and the documents in 
the cases of the four under conviction for- 
warded to the Sultan, who alone can pass 
sentence in such cases. 


Domestic Hews. 


Commopore Pautpinc.—The correspondence 
which passed between the authorities of Nica- 
ragua and Commodore Paulding, relative to 
the landing of the latter at Punta Arenas, and 
his arrest of Walker and his fillibusters, has 
been made public. The Commodore addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of the Navy on the 
8th of May last, enclosing documents from 
General Jerez and the President of Nicaragua, 
which relieves him from all blame or respon- 
sibility for his action. The Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment commissioned Jerez to express to 
Commodore Paulding “the most profound 
gratitude for an act so illustrious.” 


New Yor«x City Expenpitvre.—The tax of 
New York for 1859 has just been submitted to 
the Common Council, and the sum total reach- 
es the astounding Fate of nearly eight 
millions of dollars. Of this amount, in round 
numbers, a million is devoted to the police, a 
million for water, eight hundred thousand for 
the r, a million and a quarter for schools, 
a million and a half for streets, half a million 
for lighting the streets, and six hundréd thou- 
sand for salaries. The expenditures of the 
State of New York are much less than those 
of the city, being only about five millions. 


Tue Arricans IN 
Decem 28.—The United States officers 
caught one of the young Africans, sup 
to have been landed by the brig Wanderer, 
last week, on Jekyl Island. He was brought 
to the city on Saturday, but has since disa 

red. The officials are bothered about this 
single African, while scores have been trans- 
ported by railroad and steamers throughout 
the South. The United States Marshal is 
here. His resignation is requested, but he 
refuses. He will probably be displaced, though 
he is generally thought to be blameless. 


Sartine or Anorner Fitiisuster Expept- 
— A suspicious looking schooner, su 
posed to have a party of fillibusters on board, 
went to sea from New Orleans on 27th ult. The 
revenue cutter — her, and fired a blank, 
and subsequently a shot gun, but the schooner 
kept in shoal water and esca It is re- 

rted that Collector Hatch is collecting a 

rge force, and has chartered a steamer, with 
the intention of preventing fillibustering ex- 


peditions to Nicaragua. 


New Mexico.—We have later news from 
New Mexico by the arrival at Independence 
of the Santa Fe mail. The snow on the route 
was three feet deep, and the weather very cold. 
The New Mexican Legislature was to convene 
on the day the mail left. From Fort Defiance 
we learn that Colonel Miles had pursued the 
Indians to their mountain fastnesses, over re- 
gions hitherto unknown to white men, putting 
them to flight wherever found. Major Backus’ 
command had returned to the same fort, after 
having killed Indians in various skirmishes. 


or a Norep Inpian Carer.—An In- 
dian chief, called Okemos, died lately near 
Lansing, Michigan. He was supposed to be 
over one hundred years old. He was in the 
wars of 1792, both for and against Wayne and 
St. Clair, at different times. He had a sabre 
cut clear across his back, made by one of Mad 
Anthony Wayne’s troopers. At Fort Meigs 
he received wounds which left holes in his 
skull into which three fingers could be laid. 


Sournern Gotp Mines.—According to the 
statistics, published in the New York Herald, 
the gold mines in North Carolina have, since 
1838, yielded the sum of $9,458,223, and those 
of Georgia $7,579,052. 


Boarpinc or an American VesseL.—The 
brig Anglo-Saxon, which has arrived at Bos- 
ton from Porto Praya, reports having been 
boarded last October, by a British war vessel, 
doubtless before the instructions of the British 
government regarding the search“ question 
were received. The matter is not deemed to 
be of any importance. 


Texas Emicration.—Emigrants are arriv- 
ing in Texas in large numbers. The papers 
in the eastern part of the State chronicle the 
passing of trains continually, on their way 
westward, and the Galveston papers report 
that the steamships from New Orleans and 
Mobile arrive full of passengers. 


FiLtinusrzas Lanpep.—The schooner Susan 
has landed her fillibusters in Nicaragua with- 
out opposition, and returned to Pensacola, 
whither orders have been sent by the United 
States Government to detain her. 


Horse-suoz Macuine.—Mr. Henry Burden, 
the inventor of “Burden’s Horseshoe Ma- 
chine,” has gone to Europe, taking with him 
a machine constructed expressly to be worked 
in France. This machine turns out shoes 
made upon the exact pattern furnished Mr. 
Burden by the French Government at the rate 
of 60 per minute, or 3600 per hour. 


Errect or Harp Times.—The delinquent 
tax lists of San Francisco, California, for the 
present year, fill nearly eight columns of the 
city papers, and comprise nearly one-half of 
this year’s assessment. This indicates a great 
revulsion since the fast times of the early gold 

-discoveries. 


An Ex-PREsIDENT MADE TO VacCaTE FOR AN 
gex-Kinc.—A correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser writes from Florence, Italy, under 
date of the 27th of November as follows: — Tbe 
ex-King and Queen of Prussia made their 
grand entrance here a day or two since, and 
took ion of the fine Hotel de la Ville, 
turned into a palace for the royal pair and 
suite. The cortege comprised twenty car- 
riages and wagons, from the last of which 
saucepans and tin kettles hung dangling, as if 
mocking, with their discordant rattle, the 
pomp and circumstance of that royalty of 
which they brought up the rear! But kings 


must take their cuisine, as well as their dia- 


of a small annuity purchased by some of 


| monds, about with them. Ex-President Pierce 


| 


eral Jackson, by Frazee, is to be inaugurated 


Jefferson Davis has been invited to deliver an 
oration, and there will be other appropriate 
ceremonies. The bust is to be protected by a 
dome, copied as to its plan, as nearly as con- 
— — taste, from that 
which at the Hermitage, covers the tomb of 
General and Mrs. — 


lying in Atlantic Dock Basin, at Brooklyn, 


forty*two thousand bushels of which 
are sold at $1.50 per barrel. ung 


night, the coachman of Mr. H. M. Weed, of 
Cedar Grove, below Quarantine, Staten Island, 
and the hostler, placed a charcoal furnace in 
their room over the stable, for the purpose of 
warming themselves. Next morning John 
O’Neil, the coachman, was found dead, and 
the hostler, Michael, was in such a condition 
as to leave no hope of his recovery. 


papers do not give very encouraging accounts 
of the season’s business. Last year there were 
shipped from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Baltimore, 


SBYTERIAN. 


happened to be lodged at the hotel demanded 
for old Frederick William, when the order 
came to vacate it, The ecstatic landlord made 
haste to acquaint bis guests of the honour in- 
tended him, hinting alike to one and all the 
necessity of seeking other quarters, which 
hint was differently received by different tem- 
peraments, but hy none so amiab/y as by the 
ex-President, who conceded, in the blandest 
manner, the right of an ex-King to turn him, 
a democratic ex-President, out of doors. 


Severs Serrano on run Mississiret.— 
James and William Mason, 18 and 20 
ears, arrived at St. Louis, Missouri, a few 
ys since, having been rescued from Wilson’s 
Island, in the Mississippi, where they had re- 
mained five days without food. They bad been 
upon a ruſt. which was run into and broken 
up bya passing steamer, and they clung to a 
fragment until cast ashore upon the island. 
Corron 1x Cusa.—Cotton is now grown in 
Cuba with gree success. A 1 
pondent of Savannah (Georgia) Republi- 
can speaks of a cotton field on the island that 
yielded, this year, 900 pounds to the- are, and 
a second crop of bolls are now on the plants. 


Witt Sovraxrovr few days 
since some workmen, removing s from the 
basement of a grocery store in Cincinnati, 
Obio, disturbed a barrel containing sourkrout, 
which had fermented, and when shaken ex- 
ploded with a loud noise, blowing the staves 
— — direotions, but, fortunately, injuring no 


Bust or Genera Jacxson.—A bust of Gen- 
at Memphis, on the 8th of January. The Hon. 


Poratozs Pienty.—There were last week 


ew York, twenty canal boats, loaded with 


rrow Caarcoat Gas.—On Tuesday | 


Pork Trape at Taz West.—The Western 


Maryland, two thousand tons; this year less 
than two hundred thousand pounds, In Mis- 
souri the packers are sending forward less 
than one-half the aniounts that they did last 
year. 


Tue Nortawest.—Seven States, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, poll 1,263,000 votes, or one 
hundred thousand votes more than the fifteen 
Southern States, three times as many as New 
Eogland, and nearly a third of the whole vote 
of the Union. 


Tae Mount Vernon Parers.—Mr. Everett's 
contributions to Bonner’s New York Ledger 
are likely to prove profitable to the publisher. 
Half a million of copies, containing the first 
of the series, have been issued, and it is said 
that Messrs. Derby & Jackson, New York 
publishers, have offered the publisher of the 
Ledger $5000 for the privilege of issuing them 
in a volume at the end of the year. This is 
one half their original cost. 


Tae Winans Sreamer at — 
This novel and interesting specimen of ma- 
rine architecture is now rapidly progressing 
toward completion. She is the shape of a 
cigar, is expected to cross the Atlantic in six 
days, and will be much of the time under 
water. Her machinery is all up, and almost 
in ng my | order, exhibiting a capacity for 

wer in her four engines capable of propel- 
ing a frigate of twenty times her tonnage. 
There are two quite capacious cabins at 
either end of the vessel, with iron floor, and 
twelve dead lights to each, giving sufficient 
light to see to read in any ofthem. An 
exploration below deck is conclusive to the 
necessity of a constant and copious supply of 
fresh air, to counteract the heat that must 
necessarily be generated from her capacious 
boilers when cabined and confined, with 
hatches down, as they must be when in mo- 
tion in an ordinary sea. Her trial trip will 
be looked for with great interest. 

Tus Golo Minzs.—The Kansas City Jour- 
nal of Commerce, of the 12th and 14th ult. and 
the Leavenworth Times of the 13th, are over- 
flowing with gold news from Pike’s Peak, 
the Platte, and Cherry Creek. The intelli- 
gence comes principally in the shape of pri- 
vate letters from miners who went out early 
in the fall from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth, and therefore may be considered more 
reliable than the greater portion of that here- 
tofure published, and they all tell of $15, $18, 
and $20 a day profits, &o. 


Lire anv Deata.—In Washington, District 
of Columbia, on Wednesday evening, 22d ult., 
a daughter of one of the city councilmen was 
married at her father’s residence, and shortly 
after the ceremonies were over, a venerable 
grandmother of the bride departed this life in 
the same house. Her demise is supposed to 
have been caused by excitement over the ex- 

tion of meeting all her descendants— 
children and grandchildren—on the occasion 
of the wedding; one of whom came from New 
Orleans to be present. They did all assemble; 
first round the happy couple, and in a few brief 
hours around the dying couch of their venera- 
ble relative. 


Openine or THe SenaTE WIT An PraYer BY A 
Roman Cargo.ic Priest, in Vestwents. 
— Father Boyle,” of St. Patrick's Church, 
Washington, opened the Senate on the 23d of 
December, with prayer, in full priest’s dress 
—the surplice and cassock. This is the first 
occasion, since the foundation of the govern- 
ment, that the entire vestments of the Romish 
clergy have been worn in either chamber of 
Congress. Father Boyle read, from the Bre- 
viary, Bishop Carroll’s prayer for those in 
authority. The Senate chamber happened to 
be crowded at the time, and much curiosity 
was manifested both in the senators and spec- 
tators. 


Gas Test.—A very simple test, by which to 
ascertain * purity of gas, is given by the 
Memphis Bulletin: — Make a solution of sugar 
of lead with pure rain or distilled water, and 
in it saturate a clean white sheet of paper, and 
expose it to the gas issuing from a burner not 
ignited. If the gas is pure, there will be no 
discoloration. If it is not, the paper will 
change to a reddish, dark brown, growin 
darker the longer it is held in the stream o 
gas. 

Larce Receirts or Drizp Froir.—The 
receipts of dried apples and peaches at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, last week, reached 22,000 
bushels, making, since the Ist of September, 
48,000 bushels, against 46,547 bushels for the 
whole season of last year. The demand, not- 
withstanding, continues good, and $2 per 
bushel is paid for dried apples, and $3.50 for 
peaches, as fast as they arrive. 


Tae Enotisa Hewrters Sare.—Most of the 
newspapers had as report that Lords Caven- 
dish and Grosvenor, and the Hon. Mr. Ashley, 
had been killed by the Indians at the West, 
while on a tour of pleasure. This report was 
immediately contradicted. It affurds us plea- 
sure to announce the safe arrival of these gen- 
tlemen at Chicago, where they arrived on the 
evening of the 20th ult. 


More Guano.—It is stated in Washington 
ge and letters that further large and valu- 
able deposits of guano have been discovered in 
the Pacific Ocean, and formally taken 
sion of by citizens of the United States, and 
that they have been recognized under the act 
of Congress passed in 1856. Among these 
islands are Malden’s, Arthur’s, Ilowland’s and 
Christmas; and at one of them there is said 
to be a land-locked harbour in a lagoon six 
miles broad, by twelve miles long, which is 
entered from a bay outside, where ships can 
safely anchor in seven to ten fathoms water. 
Almost the entire surface of this island, more 
than forty miles long, and fifteen broad, is 
reported to be covered with guano from one 
to ten feet deep. 


Reat Estate 1n New Yorx.—The rise of 
real estate in New York still continues. The 
advantages of investing in a solid security 
seem to be daily becoming more and more 
thoroughly — by the capitalists of 
that city. e New York Tribune says: 
„Lots in the vicinity of Central Park are 
much in demand, and have recently been 
sold at quite fabulous prices. They are no 
doubt desirable property, as whoever locates 
his mansion on one of them will have the 
double 2 of proximity to the Park, 
and of being able to comply with the Scrip- 
tural injunction, to ‘build upon a rock.’ 
Property has gone up considerably in that 
part of the city between North and Canal 
streets, and west of Broadway. Messrs. Loyd 
& Sons lately sold a lot in Leonard street for 


Laon Bequsst.—Jobn Killinger, a Ger- 
— at Ohio, — a 
ays ago, leaving, it id, property valued at 
$750,000 which, by his will, is to be invested 
and the interest to be devoted to the education 
of the German Protestants in Ohio. 


New Use ron Sononum Mo tasses.—It is 


7 

ghum syrup will bear long boiling without dan- 
ger of ulation, and when cast into a roller 
is much tougher, more elastic, and has better 
suction than those made by the material in 
common use. The pro of syrup and 
oy used in the composition of this roller are 

same as those in use among printers now. 


Tas Law or Enporseuent.—A new and im- 
portant legal principle on the commercial 
usage * — bills for corporation 
account, by the ier or Secretary, was pro- 
nounced in the Su Court of New York 
a few days since. The ruling of the Court, 
James, Justice, is that an action against a 
bank on a protested bill cannot hold on the 
— — 2 A. H.. 

o avo purpose of negotiating the bill or 
specification of the name and authority of the 
bank supposed to be represented shall accom- 
pany such endorsement. The case made is a 
peculiar one in this, that the bill was negoti- 
ated or sold by the Ohio Trust Company in 
New York, while the purpose for which it was 
remitted by A. B., Cashier of the Salem (Ohio) 
Bank, was simply for collection. 


Drap Bopigs at Sza.—Captain Spencer, of 
the packet ship Daniel Webster, from London, 
arrived here last night, reports that on Sep- 
tember 20, in oh 43 30, lon. 43, on the out- 
ward passa passed a large number of 
dead and distorted, with the 
sea-birds preyingon them. They were thought 
to be the remains.of the passengers of the 
steamship Austria. They were nearly to- 
gether, in groups of two and three. 


— — 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Asia brings London papers to the 
1ith of December. 

The Bank of England had reduced the rate of 
interest to two and a half per cent., causing in- 
creased firmness and an advance in consols. Ame- 
rican securities had also advanced, with an active 
demand for nearly all descriptions. The Liver- 
pool cotton and breadstuffs markets continued de- 
pressed, at the decline in prices previously report- 
ed. 


A letter ftom Rome, in the Gazette de Liege, states 
that the Sacred College at Rome has resolved to 
prevent the recurrence of any case similar to that 
of Mortara in future, by directing that Christians 
shall not in future be allowed to enter the service 
of Jews. 

Baron Rothschild had given the sum of $10,000 
for the purpose of founding a scholarship for the 
City of London School, in commemoration of the 
26th of July, 1858, the day in which he was ad- 
mitted, as a Jew, to take his seat in Parliament. 

Numerous arrests have been made near Cork, 
Ireland, of parties connected with a fillibustering 
invasion from America. 

It is fully expected that the British Government 
will guarantee new capital, amounting to two and 
a half millions of dollars, in aid of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, and that a new contract for 
another cable will be immediately made. 

The London News of the Churches is the first 
journal to make the definite statement that the new 
treaty between Japan and America secures “to 
Americans, and of course to all Europeans, the free 
exercise of their religion, and the right to build 
churches, and that the practice of trampling on the 
cross is for ever abolished.” 

There had been many shipping disasters on the 
Spanish coast, upwards of one hundred dead 
bodies and great quantities of wreck having bean 
washed on the Andalusian coast. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Numerous political speeches gad been made by 
many prominent politicians, including Messrs. 
Gibson and Bright, on the subject of the Reform 
movement at the great demonstration in Manches- 
ter. Fifteen young men, occupying respectable 
positions in society, have been arrested near Cork, 
on the charge of being members of a society having 
for its object the invasion of Ireland by American 
fillibusters. In a letter received on the 4th ult. in 
Ireland, from New York, by a person in Clonmel, 
the following “startling passage,” says an Irish 
paper, occurs I am sorry to tell you I will not 
be able to carry out your suggestion to visit the old 
country with the Sixty-ninth Irish Americans, as, 
owing to the ‘liberality’ of the British Government, 
so many men carrying arms would not be allowed 
to land in Ireland.” 


FRANCE. 


The meeting of the French Legislature has been 
postponed till February. The hearing of M. Mon- 
talambert's appeal has been fixed for the 24th of 
December. It was supposed the Government 
would interpose its pardon as a bar to its appeal. 
The commander of the French squadron on the 
African coast reports to the Minister of Marine 
that a fresh difficulty has arisen—a French vessel, 
loaded with free negroes, having been overhauled 
by the English cruisers and forced to reland the 
emigrants, although the operation was perfectly 
regular. 

SPAIN. 

The Queen, in her speech at the opening of the 
Cortes, said that every thing compatible with the 
national dignity was being done to secure a pacific 
solution of the Mexican difficulty, and that if an 
immediate result was not obtained, the resolutions 
already prepared would be energetically resorted 
to. The address in response to the speech was 
adopted unanimously. The first vote which took 
place in the new Spanish Cortes gave the govern- 
ment a majority of 152 out of 163 votes. The 
Spanish expedition against Mexico is to be aug. 
mented bg large additions of vessels of war anil 
troops, and it will evidently be much larger thau 
was previously supposed. 

ITALY. 


There are continued indications of disturbance 
in Northern Italy, to which a circular just issued 
by Sardinia repudiating all thought or possibility o. 
war with Austria is calculated to minister. 


SWEDEN. 


It is stated that the Regent intends to propose 
the abolition of the edicts of Gustavus Vasa, against 
converts to the Roman Catholic faith, inconsequence 
of the harsh manner in which these laws have 
lately been administered. 


INDIA. 


The Calcutta mail of November 9th arrived at 
Suez on the 5th of December. The Bombay cor- 
respondent of the London Times gives an interest- 
ing account of the ceremony of reading the Queen's 
proclamation, assuming sovereign authority over 
India, and appointing Lord Canning first Viceroy 
and Governor-General, at Bombay, on the Ist o. 
November. The proclamation seems to have 
been well received. Its terms are liberal. It 
guarantees protection of religious freedom; con- 
firms all existing treaties and rights, and offers a 
general amnesty to all, save the murderers of the 
British, provided a submission is made by the 
rebels before the Ist of January. 

The following is Lord Clyde's proclamation on 
taking the field October 26:h.—The Command- 
er-in-Chief proclaims to the people of Oude that, 
under the orders of the Right Honourable the Gov- 
ernor-General, he comes to enforce the law. To 
enable him to effect this without damage to life 
and property, resistance must cease on the part ot 
the people. The most exact discipline will be 
preserved in the camps and on the march; and 
when there is no resistance houses and crops will 
he spared, and no plundering allowed in the towns 
and villages; but wherever there is resistance, or 
even a single shot fired ayainst the troops, the in- 
habitants must expect to incur the fate they have 
brought upon themselves. Their houses will be 
burnt, and their villages plundered. This prucla- 
mation includes all ranks of the people, from the 
Talookdars to the poorest Ryots. The Commander- 
in-Chief invites all the well-disposed to remain in 
their towns and villages, where they will be sure 
of his protection against all violence.” 

Lord Clyde marched to attack Amethee on the 
9th November. The Rajah submitted and entered 
the British camp, and the fort surrendered. On the 
lith the Sepoys fled from Gewarree, which was 
captured by the English. General Kerr occupied 
Kapoor Karia on the 4th. 

CHINA AND JAPAN. 

The China mail, with Hong Kong dates to the 
29th of October, reached Suez on the Sth of De- 
cember. Lord Elgin’s negotiations at Shanghae 
had proved satisfactory. The American Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Reed, had not returned from Japan. 
The Emperor of Japan is reported to have died. 
Canton was perfectly quiet, and trade resume. 
Foreign missionaries were locating themselves in 
various parts of the city and suburbs. 


— — —-— 
— 


Married. 


On Tuesday, November 30th, in the Presbyterian 
church, Vicksburg, Mississippi, by the Rev. B. M. 
the Rev. Taumwas R. — 4 A. 


late C. J. Sgantes of Vicksburg. 
the evening of the — 
ill, Huntingdon county, Pen v 

Rev. A. P. Happer, J. * Kattv, Esq., of Cleve. 
land, Ohio, to Miss E. Taoxrson, daughter 
of Major. Samuel Thom ; and on the evening 
of the 23d December, at 3 Creek. Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, Mr. R. D. Batueate to 
Mrs. Hexpetoxs, all of Sinking Valley, 


Pennsylvania. 

On December 8th, by the Rev. Thames Love, 
Mr. Tuomas L. of Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia, to Miss Auanva Senixesr of New Castle | 
county, Delaware. 

At Creesville, New Jersey, on the 21st Decem- 
ber, by the Rev. Charles E. Ford, Mr. Joux Rica- 
arps of Creésville, to Miss Sanau Gautt of Phil- 
adel phia. 

On the 14th December. by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Steele Clarke, Mr. Joux McEwen of Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Mary E., daughter of the 
late Wittiam J. Surru, of Philadelphia. 

At Smithtown Branch, Long Island, New York, 
on the 22d ult., by the Rev. E. F. Mundy, Mr. 
Cuarces H. Werts to Miss Jutta E., daughter of 
F. O. Aurnun, Esq., of Smithtown Branch. 


At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 21st, by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, 
Mr. Ortaxpa Newronx to Mrs. Lean Hass, all of 
Port Carbon. 

By the Rev. A. L. Armstrong, of the 
Duteh Neck Church, on the 23d mber, at As- 
sanpinque, Mercer county, New Jersey, Mr. Evo- 
Wand Van Nest to Miss Haswan V. Howmes. 
Also, on the same day, at Van Hiseville, Mercer 
county, New Jersey, Mr. Avexanper F. Tuomson 
of Trenton, New Jersey, to Miss Ruta E. Van 
Hise of the former place. 

At Northport, December 22d, by the Rev. S. G. 
Law, Mr. Fieet Bunce to Mrs. Saran M. Suits, 
all of Northport. 

On the 14th December, near Gettysburg, Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Robert Grier, 
Mr. Anprew Campse tt Trerer of the vicinity of 
Fannettsburg, to Miss Amanpa J. Horser of the 
former place. 

On Thursday, the 2d ult., by the Rev. Samuel 
J. Baird, Mr. Huxar M. Lear to Miss Marraa H. 
Turver, all of Gloucester county, New Jersey. 

By the Rev. George Hale, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber last, at Pennington, New Jersey, Mr. Joseru 
Currrenpes of Lawrence, to Mrs. Mary Howe 
Wiiuramson of Woodsville; and on the 24th of 
November, Mr. Josera P. Buacxweut to Miss Ipa 
Titus Drake, both of Hopewell. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. John Armstrong, 
Mr. WIIItan B. Drake to Miss Mary E. Jarnarp; 
also, at the same time, Mr. Joseram Koons to Miss 
ISaBELLA JARRARD. 

On the 8th ult., by the Rev. R. Steel, D.D., Mr. 
Taomas Monranre to Miss A. CARRELL, 
all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania; on the 16th 
ult., Mr. Jackson Laub of Kent county, Maryland, 
to Miss Joanna V. Luxens of Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania; and on the 23d ult., Mr. Wiiciam 8 AYRES 
Miss Sagan doth of Indianapolis, In- 

jana. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 23d of December, 1858, at Phila- 
delphia, OTIS AMMIDON, — 4 aged eighty- 
seven years. Mr. Ammidon was born in Mendon, 
Massachusetts, cn the 30th of January, 1771, and 
hence before the successful struggles of the Colo- 
nies for political and civil freedom. At the time 
of his decease he was Treasurer of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company, an office he had filled 
with exemplary fidelity for a period of years. In 
early life Mr. Ammidon was enga in com- 
mercial pursuits, which led him to reside in the 
Island -of St. Domingo, until the commencement 
of those troubles which terminated in the frightful 
massacre and expulsion of the white planters. 
After his return from St. Domingo, he engaged in 
mercantile business with the Hon. Jonathan Rus- 
sell, who was afterwards politically known as one 
of the able and distinguished Commissioners from 
the United States who negotiated the —— of 

ace at Ghent, and who was his brother-in-law 

ubsequently he resided in Paris, at the period 
when Napoleon was declared First Consul, and 
also for some time in Norway. Surrounded as he 
was by numerous temptations, by which so many 

outh are lured to destruction, he maintained a 

igh moral sense, which protected him from the 
dissipations to which others became victims, and 
this was the more remarkable, as he did not at 
that time profess to-have experienced a religious 
change. e had received, however, a religious 
education, and had a pious mother, to whose early 
instructions he was much indebted. Some time 
after his return to his nutive country he became a 
subject of grace, and he lived long to adorn the 
profession which he then made. His commer- 
cial enterprises were not successful, and in the 

ear 1827 he was appointed to the post which 

e occupied at the time of his death, and which 
was peculiarly adapted to his habits. Mr. Ammi- 
don was appointed a ruling elder in the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, in the year 
1818, and was the last surviving member of the 
Board of Elders as it then existed. The character of 
the deceased was well known and highly appre- 
ciated, not only in the church, but in the com- 
munity. Of quiet and retiring habits, he was, 
nevertheless, a man of most genial, guileless, and 
cheerful spirit. His countenance was usually 
lighted with a smile, and his soul was the seat of 
a benevolence which earnestly desired the welfare 
of all. None doubted the sincerity of his friend- 
ship, and the public exhibition of his character 
for more than four-score years, was the best proof 
of his Christian consistency. Few men, perhaps, 
have lived for so many years, and under so many 
circumstances of temptation, with so few faults, 
and with a character so unstained and exemplary. 
He was eminently a man, in whom all the 
naturally amiable traits were eminently adorned 
and improved by the grace of God. The closing 
scene of his earthly career was peculiarly edifying. 
A brief sickness, attended by little pain, was mer- 
cifully vouchsafed him. He was quiet, submis- 
sive, cheerful, and in the full possession of Chris- 
tian faith and hope. He dearly loved the Saviour, 
and like John he affectionately leaned upon his 
bosom. He firmly expressed his hope, an ntly 

lided out of life into the unclouded vision of Him 

e had so long loved and served. E. 


Died, near Newville, Pennsylvania, September 
27th, Mr. JAMES DAVIDSON, in his sixty-eighth 
year. Some forty or more years ago he united 
with the congregation of Big Spring. then under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Joshua Williams, and 
from that time till his death was a consistent, 
devoted Christian. He was in easy circumstances, 
which gave him the ability, as he always had the 
willingness, to respond to every call that was 
made upon him for the Boards of the Church and 
other benevolent and charitable — His 
last act of kindness was a giſt to the founding of 
a University at Highland, Kansas Territory. If 
this notice should take the eye of some who have 
called on him, they will feel that they have lost 
a warm friend of the Presbyterian Church, with 
all the instrumentalities that are being used for 
the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom on earth. ne 
was a man of prayer, always ready to take part, 
when called on, in the lecture-room and prayer- 
meeting. The writer of this notice was his senior 
in age about eighteen months. They had been 
eir carly boyhood, and ever after 
on the most intimate and friendly terms, and the 
writer can say he always found him the same 
consistent and devoted Christian. The community 
and congregation in which he lived may truly 2 
one of their “strong rods has been broken.“ He 
was a kind and affectionate husband, an indul- 
gent parent, a good neighbour, and charitable to 
the poor. May the Christian’s God support and 
sustain his widow under her bereavement! No 
doubt her loss was his unspeakable gain. He 
died in peace. A. 

Died, in Kingston, Ross county, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 28th, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, the 
Rev. JAMES A. STIRRAT, a member of the Pres- 
— of St. Paul. Mr. Stirrat graduated at the 
Ohio University in 1844. The next five years he 
spent in teaching, in Marysville, Ohio. Eleven 
oe since he was lice to preach the gospel 

y the Presbytery of Marion. He had previously 
spent a session at the New Albany Theological 
Seminary. In 1849 he took or, of the Mount 
Pleasant Academy, located in Kingston, Ohio. 
After remaining in Kingston three years, he re- 
turned to Marysville, and spent two years in 
teaching and preaching in that — Durin 
this time he was ordained by the Presbytery o 
Marion as an Evangelist. In 1964 he removed to 
Prescott, Wisconsin, where he — several 
small churches, three or four of which he supplied 
in that vicinity, depending .wainly for the support 
of his family on the labour of his hands in farm- 
ing. During the last summer he returned to 
Kingston, Ohio, and purchased the Academy, in- 
tending to remain several years, and educate his 
children. He had but entered on this work, with 
remarkably good health and a firm constitution, 
indicating a vigorous old age, when he was sud- 
denly called to his rest, with only three days of 
sickness. As a teacher, he was always popular 
and successful, because he succeeded in infusing 
much of his own — and enthusiasm into his 
pupils. As a friend, he was warm-hearted, gen- 
erous, and — As a Christian, his views 
were clear, scriptural, and discriminating; but he 
said little of his own feelin As a preacher, he 
was sound, instructive, and at times impressive. 
During a revival in 1851 in Kingston, in his school 
and in the congregation his labours were abun- 
dant, and greatly valued by the pastor. Hig last 
illness was so short and severe that he said little 
of himself, but was uniformly submissive to the 
Divine will; and just as his spirit was taking its 
flight he faintly whispered to a friend that he was 
“a sinner saved by grace through Christ.“ “Let 
us work while the day lasteth.” “Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
cometh.” T. 8. 


schoolmates in 


HOUSE. —Fuyette street, Baltimore.— 
New Year’s Book ror Youne Mas. — Pub- 
lished this day, A New Book for Young Men. By 
the Rev. Griffith Owen, pastor of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church, Baltimore. Price 50 cents. 
For sale af the TRACT HOUSE, 
73 West Fayette street, near Charles, Baltimore. 
dec 25—2t if 
ITUATION WANTED.—A competent and ex- 
ienced Teacher desires a Class in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music. Would also act as Cho- 
rister and Organist in a Church. Location must 
be central, and the situation a permanent one. 
No objections to a situation in the country. Can 
give the best of references concerning character 
and abilities. Please address MARSH, 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 1—it* Philadelphia. 
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Notices. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, the 2d inst., at half. past seven o'clock. Zer- 
mon by the pastor, the Rev. James M. Crowell. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, GER- 
MANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA.— Rev. N. 6. 
Hinsdale, Pastor.—Services on the Sabbath, in the 
morning at half-past ten o'clock, and in the after- 
noon at half-past taree o'clock. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The Presb of 
Troy stands adjourned to meet on Monday, {0th 
inst., in the Second Street Presbyterian Church in 
city of — at seven o'clock, P. M. 

e meeting wi opened by a sermon from 
Rev. A, dfit, Moderator. 
Cuares B. Ronmson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEDPHIA.—A stat- 
ed meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia will 
be held in the Second Church, Seventh street near 
Arch, eo on Monday next, the 3d inst., 


at ten o'clock, 
Dantet Gaston, Stated Clerk. 
— 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The Presb 
of Albany will hold its annual meeting in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, New 
York, on T ay, the llth inst., at seven o'clock, 
P.M. The Rev. C, H. Skillman is appointed to 

reach the opening sermon, and the Rev. W. 

ruthingham the sermon on Missions. 

Caarves H. Tartor, Stated Clerk. 


ABOUT AN VE 
BOOK.—Idolette Stanley; or, The Beauty 
Discipline. By M. M. B. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 9 
cents; or gilt edges, $1. 
From the Detroit Daily. 
Idolette is a vivacious, talkative girl of sixteen, 
something of a ers and with an impulsive dis- 
ition, which is always leading her into trouble. 


deliberately disobeying a strict nal injunc- 
tion, which she has succeeded in evading by a 
a little clever maneuvering. The conversation 
with her quiet little friend Jennie, as the old horse 
— Jogs along upon the forbidden excursion, 
is a perfect fac-simile of girlish talk. The twinges 
of conscience sadly interfere with her anticipated 
——_ and she returns home to meet her 
ather’s oe words and cloudy brow. Fora 
time she hardens her heart, and obstinately re- 
fuses to confess her fault; but she grows very 
miserable under her mother’s tearful glance and 
her father’s distant coldness, and at last, after 
severe struggles with the powerful instinct of self- 
will, she is softened, humbled, subdued. 

This long heart- struggle marks an epoch in her 
life, and henceforth a change is perceptible, which 
gradually moulds her wayward character into one 
of fixed principle and thoughtful consideration for 
others. She is subjected to sore trials in her reso- 
lute adherence to the right, but she learns to 
accept them as a wholesome discipline, and ri 
into womanhood adorned with the virtues which 
render her a blessing to all who come within her 
sphere. 

The charm of this story is in its naturalness, 
and the effortless ease with which the stream of 
narrative flows. There is no straining after start- 
ling effects, no resort to undue arts to stimulate 
the curiosity. 

In the characteristic sketches, which are the life 
of the story, living personages have evidently sat 
for their portraits. The antiquated spinster, Bet- 
ty Trotter—Dolly Pippin, at whose house the ladies’ 
— 4 — had n held for twenty years, 

osiah Fusticks and Polly Fusticks, dealing out 
candy and nick-nacks to the juveniles, are capital 
Peas a holid for young person 
s a holiday present for youn; 8, Idolette 
Stanley is one if the — — books that 
has.come under our observation. 

„%% A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 1—3t 


* 2 SCHOOL— Princeton, New Jersey.— 
The Sixty-first Semi-annual Term of this 
well-known School for Boys will open January 
26th. Applications for places should be made 
early. Address Rev. J. I. HELM, or 
jan 1—6t* Rev. J. P. HUGHES. 


IEMALE SEMINARY FOR SALE OR RENT. 
—The Mercersburg Female inary is now 
offered for Sale or Rent. The Buildings will ac- 
commodate a family and from sixteen to twenty 
boarders. The School Rooms will seat fifty scho- 
lars. The present Session will expire on the Ist 
of February, when possession can be had, or on 
the Ist of April. The household furniture can be 
purchased on very favourable terms from the pre- 
sent Principal, if desired. Application to be made 

to the subscriber, JAMES 0. CA 
Mercersburg, Franklin county, Pennsylvania. 

jan 1—3t* 


HE MUSICAL CASKET.—This day published, 
a new Book for Female Seminaries, Acade- 
mies and High-Schools.—The Musical Casket ; 
containing Gems of Vocal Music, arranged for 
equal voices. Compiled from the works of Men- 
delssohn, Verdi, Donizetti, Rossini, Hadyn, Glover, 
Neukomm, Silcher, Kucken, and others, with new 
arrangements and adaptations; together with a 
selection of Hymns, Chants, Anthems, Solfeggios, 
and Vocalizing Exercises. By Jonathan C. Wood- 
man, Teacher of Music in Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, the Public Schools of New York 
29 4e. ice 62% cents. 
his is an entirely new work, designed to supply 
the same want as F. Root’s very popular 
works, “The Academy Vocalist,” and the Musi- 
cal Album,” which have had so extended a sale. 
The Musical Casket is offered in continuation of 
that series, and to meet the constant demand for 
new music, adapted to the wants of higher Schools. 
It is of the same size and number of pages, and is 
sold at the same price. Much of the musie is in 
full harmony, but so arranged as to be complete in 
two parts only, if desired; and in some cases the 
original Italian words have been retained, with 
the translations, which will be useful for home 
use, or in Schools where that! is taught 
J A specimen copy will be sent for examina- 
tion, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the 


retail price in money or stam 
MASO BROTHERS, Publishers, 
jen _ 108 and 110 Duane street, New York. 


LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE—Glendaie, 


ACULTY. 

Rev. Joseph G. Montfort, D.D., President: Rev. 
Samuel 8. Potter, A. M.; Rev. Ludlow D. Potter, 
A. M.; Mrs. E. J. McFerson, Associate Principal: 
Mrs. Phebe Potter; Miss Sarah Parke Morrison; 
Miss Mary Parke McFerson; Miss M. Maria Mor- 
rison; Miss E. Louisa M. Wylie; C. B. Chap- 
man, M. D., Lecturer on the Natusal Sciences; 
Mons. Philibert Beaugureau, ing and French. 

Department of Music.—Madame ine Rivé, 
Principal ; Miss Harriet Staub. 

The location of this Institution, twelve miles 


north of Cincinnati, on the Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
and Dayton Railroad, gives it superior advantages. 
It is accessible, and remarkably healthy, not 2 
serious case of sickness having occurred in the 
Institution since its establishment. No better lo- 
cation could have n selec for a Female 
College. It is a beautiful and attractive place, 
laid out by an association of gentlemen from Cin- 
cinnati as a suburban village. The taste 1 
in gardens, groves, and walks, together with its 
beautiful natural scenery, cannot fail to 

the eye and cultivate a taste for the beau in 
nature and art. Add to this the refined social 
advantages, the entire absence of the various ex- 
citements and temptations that attend female 
institutions located in cities, and in the immediate 
vicinity of institutions for young men, and its 
facilities; by railroad communi in all direc- 
tions, and we have a combination of attractions 
superior to any that can be found in the western 


country. 

The Collegiate Year is divided into two Sessions 
of twenty weeks each; the first Session commenced 
on Monday, the 6th of September, 1858; and the 
second commencing on Monday, the 7th of Febru- 
ary next. There will be a vacation of two weeks, 
including the holidays. Pupils will be received 
— time, and charged for the time they may 


present. 
EXPENSES. 


men 
Application for admission or for 

all letters of inquiry, or on business 
Institution, should be directed, 

GLENDALE FEMA 


he is introduced upon the scene in the act of 
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Wits Sronrs ras Fan Wrst. By Frederick 


— quiver wings its 
from day to day. And no mail is proof; no 
character, position, or sex esca 
tuary is too sacred; no home is bulwarked 
against its assaults. When one base heart 
wishes to-assail some person’s character or 
motives, “They say” is alwa 
That is the assassin who strikes in the cloud 
the Thug who haunts the footsteps of the 
offender, and tortures from careless word or 
deed, an e€cuse for the stiletto. Men dare 
not alwayd reveal their own feelings. With 
smiles and pretended friendship, they pre- 
sent the envenomed shaft as coming from 
“They say.” 
some villanous tale is told of you, and the 
relator cannot give an author more tangible 
than They ay for it, that the slander is 
the creation of the heart by your side, and 
reeking with the poison of envy and hatred, 
and earnest with a wish to have the false- 
hood of “They say” bud into reality, and 
become current coin in the community. 


the Scientific Artizan. 


noms tlie lesb ‘Worthy of favour. hs youthful cha- 
facters-ere true td nature, aud the scenes charac- 


teristic of 


even to the, humblest poverty. lived to see 


Lars or Mas. — Hats Horrxay, late of 


the Protestant Episcopal, Mission to Africa. By 
Cc ins, D.D., Rector of St. 
. Philadelphia, 1859, 


as a missionary three years and seven months. 
She was a sincere follower of Christ, and devoted 
herself, heart and soul, to the service of her Divine 
Master in that dare lund whither she went to car- 
ry ‘the gospel. The /biogre 
extracts from her journal and letters, 
breathe the true spirit of missions. It is to be 
hoped that so beautiful an example may stimulate 


phy chiefly of 
of which 


others of her sex to consecrate themselves to the 
work for which she has laid down her life on a 


‘heathen shore. 
Kant Krseuzn; or, The Fortunes of a Foundling. 


. Boston, 1859, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 16mo. 


pp. 104. 


This is a spirited story, which will afford much 
eritertainment to young readers. 


12mo. pp. 487. 
The «Uncle Tom” literature is not yet exhaust- 
ed. We have here a fresh instalment, which 
will no doubt gratify the admirers of that class of 
fictions. 


Gersmecker. Translated fromthe German. Bo- 
fon, 1859, Crosby, Nichols & Ca. 12 mo. pp. 396. 


The author of this volume is a German, who 
came to this country in 1837, and after a somewhat 


adventurous career, returned to his native land, 
not altogether in raptures with life in the Far 


Wet.” We find Bim at one time a fireman on a 
Mississippi steamer, at another toiling through the 
‘wwumps of Arkansas, and at another on a hunting 
trip in the mountain wilds. His perils by field 


and flood, from ferocious beasts, and hardly less 
ferocious men, make a very entertaining narrative. 


The effect of the book upon me author's fellow- 
countrymen will probably be to discourage their 
emigration to this country. He thinks that what- 
‘ever advantages are to be derived, are at the ex- 
pense of an amount ef privation and hardship 
which many would be unwilling to encounter if 
apprized of it in advance. He has produced, how- 
ever, i 

which 
trations 


a very readable book, the attractions of 
are enhanced by numerous coloured illus- 


Howand ure Tracarn. The Sister's Influ- 


ende, and other Stories. By Mrs. Madeline 


Leslie, author of “Cora and the Doctor,” „House- 


hold Angel,” o. Boston, 1859, Shepard, Clark 


& Brown. 16mo. pp. 244. 


Tarixe te sz Usarct. 16mo. pp. 256. From 


the same author and publishers. 

In these well printed volumes our young friends 
will find pleasant and profitable reading. The 
stories are sketched with a skilful hand, the char- 


acters and incidents are true to nature, and the 
moral and religious teachings, so far as we have 
been able to observe, unexceptionable. 


Tan or Catvater. 


By Thomas Bulfinch, 
author of the “Age of Fable.” Boston, 1859, 
‘Crosby, Nichols & Co. pp. 414. 


Tue author's aim in this volume is to reproduce 
the chivalric days when gallant knights were dis- 
playing their valour for ladies fair. The epoch is 
full of romance, and the author's fancy has used 
the abundant material with effect. The work is 
illustrated with numerous lithographs in colours. 


Tas Atrractioxs or Tax Brae; or, 


A Plea for the Word of God, considered as a 


- Classic. By Le Roy J. Halsey, D. D. New York, 


1858, Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 441. 
We felt warranted in speaking favourably of this 


‘work on its first appearance. It deserves decided 
praise. The author shows a refined and cultivated 
taste, and a delicate appreciation of the multiform 
literary charms of the Scriptures. Our principal 
object in mentioning it at present, however, is to 
commend the work to teachers, as a suitable text 


book for Academies and Colleges. As illustrative 


of the book of books, no subject could be of more 
importance, and the manner in which the author 
handles it is well calculated to interest and im- 
press the more intelligent classes of the young. 
‘ Familiarity in youth with such a book would 


doubtless increase their reverence and admiration 


of God’s word in all future life. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Evils of Intemperance is the title of a ser- 


mon by the Rev. Robert C. Matlack, preached be- 
fore the Young Men's Temperance Refuge of Phila- 


delphia. This Association of Young Men is labour- 
ing zealously, and we trust successfully, in the 


Temperance cause; and this discourse, we hope, 


will aid them in their good work. 

The January number of the Atlantic Magazine 
sustains the high literary character of this month- 
ly. Tho Autocrat of the Breakfast Table reap- 
pears as the Professor. We are not sure but that 
if he talks much more abstrusely, and sandwiches 


his discourse with a few more parentheses, he 
will have got beyond the comprehension of the 
common ruck of mankind. The religious tone of 
this article does not strike us pleasantly, and 
there is a something in Mrs. Stowe’s “ Minister’s 
Wooing” that approximates very nearly to making 


light of sacred things. 


THEY SAY. 
A more sneaking, cowardly, flendish liar 


than They say,” does not exist. That per- 
sonage is a universal 


sca for personal 


ip, envy, and malice; without form of 


fiesh wad blood, when invoked, and yet stalk- 
ing boldly ia — community. The charac- 
ter is a myth, an 

yet clutching its victims with remorseless 


yet real; intangible, and 


wer. It is unseen, and yet from an ex- 
isoned arrows 


>; ho sanc- 


invoked. 


Be sure, reader, that when 


“They say,” we repeat, is as cowardly as 


it is false and fiendish ; a phantom creation 
which smiles, while letting loose a brood of 
vipers to crawl in your path, and blast by 
their venom. 

say,” is to sneak behind an intangible per- 


To retail the stories of They 


and put in circulation the infamous 


inuendoes and calumnies, which, from raw 
material, are-forged nearer home. 


BLOWING OUT A CANDLE. 
There is one small fact in domestic econo- 


my which is not generally knowa, but which 
is useful as saving time, trouble, and tem- 
per. It the candle be blown out holding it 
above you, the wick will not smoulder down, 
and may therefore be easily lighted again ; 
but if blown 


upon downward, the contrary is 


* 


2 I loved them so, - 

Tust when the elder Shepherd of the fold 

Came, covered with the storm, and pale and cold, 

And begged for one of my sweet lambs to bold, 
bade him go. 


; «Je it thy will! 

My Father, say, must this pet lamb be given ! 

O! thou hast many such, dear Lord, in heaven ;” 

And u soft voice said, Nobly hast thou striven; 
But—peace, be still.” 


Ul howI wept! . 
And clasped her to my bosom, with a wild 
And yearning love—my lamb, my pleasant odild: 
Het, too, I gave—the little angel smiled, 

And slept. 


Gol go!” I cried: 
For once, agein, that Shepherd laid his hand 
Upon the noblest of our household band: 


And yet how wondrous sweet 
The lock with which he heard my passionate cry— 
Touch not my lamb—for him, O! let me die!” 
„A litle while,” he ssid, with smile and sigh, 
„Again to meet.” ‘ 


Hopeless I fell; 
And when I rose, the light had burned so low, 
80 faint, I could not see my darling go, 
He had not bidden me farewell; but O! 

I felt farewell. 


More deeply, far, 
Than if my arms had compassed that slight frame; 

Though could I but have heard him call my name— 
„Dear mother — but in Heaven twill be the same; 


There burns my star! 4 
He will not take 
Another lamb, I thought, for only one * 


Of the dear fold is spared to be my sun, 
My guide, my mourner when this life is done; 
My heart would break. 


© OT with thet thrill 
I heard him enter; but I did not know 
(For it was dark) that he had robbed me vo; 
The idol of my soul!—he could not go— 
O! heart, be still! 


Came morning; can I tell 
How this poor frame its sorrowful tenant kept? 
For waking tears were mine; I, sleeping, wept, 
And days, months, years, that weary vigil kept. 
* Alas! « Farewell.” 


How often it is said! 
I sit and think, and wonder too, sometime, 
How it will seem when in that happier clime, 
It never will ring out like funeral chime 
Over the dead. 


No tears! no tears! 
Will there a day come that I shall not weep? 
For I bedew my pillow in my sleep. 
Yes, yes; thank God! no grief that clime shall keep— 


No weary years. * 
Aye! it is well! 

Well with my lambs, and with their earthly guide: 

There, pleasant rivers wander they beside, 

Or strike sweet harps upon its silver tide— 
Aye! it is well. 
Through the dreary day 

often come from glorious light to me; 


I cannot feel their touch, their faces see, . 
Yet my soul whispers, they do come to me; 
Heaven is not far away. 


- — 


Once More St. Patrick no Romanist. 


The following testimony to the Catho- 
licity of the first Primate of all Ireland is 
useful in its way, and may be added to the 
others before given. 

The oldest piece of writing in the Irish 
tongue is called “St. Patrick’s Defence or 
Breastplate.’ It is a prayer written when 
St. Patrick was going to Tara, to preach 
before the king and nobles; and at that 
time the people in Ireland were pagans, 
and he feared he should be killed. Now it 
is remarkable that St. Patrick should have 
written such a prayer, and not mentioned 
the name of the Virgin Mary in it! Yet 
we find there is not one word addressed to 
her in the whole prayer. Hear the prayer: 

“At Tara, to-day, the strength of God 
pilot me—the power of God preserve me— 
may the wisdom of God instruct me—the 
eye of God watch over me—the ear of God 
hear me—the word of God give me sweet 
talk—the hand of God defend me—the way 
of God guide me. Christ be with me— 
Christ before me—Christ after me—Christ 
in me—Christ under me—Christ over me 
—Christ on my right hand—Christ on my 
left hand—Christ on this side—Christ on 
that side—Christ at my back—Christ in 
the heart of every person to whom I speak 
—Christ in the mouth of every person who 
speaks to me—Christ in the eye of every 
person who looks upon me—Christ in the 
ear of every person who hears me at Tara 


to-day. 


— 


HOW CRUISER WAS TAMED. 

Mr. Rarey, the celebrated horse-tamer, 
tried his power, while in England, on an 
apparently untamable horse, named Cruiser. 

he following is an account of his method 
of procedure. 

Accompanied by one individual alone, a 
nobleman of indisputable nerve, temper, and 
physical strength, Mr. Rarey proceeded to 
the encounter. As we heard the story told, 
his injunction to his comrade was charac- 
teristic enough. ‘Whatever happens, my 
lord,” said he, “don’t you speak or inter- 
fere—at least not till you see me down un- 
der his feet, and him worrying me.” This 
compact made, he resolutely walked into the 
arena, which consisted of a loose box di- 
vided by a half door of some four feet or 
more in height. Stepping quietly up to this 
barrier, he leaned his arm upon it, so that 
it was just covered by the iron bar-that ran 
along the top, and looking fixedly at the 
savage he intended to tame. Cruiser 
from whom muzzle, head-stall,and such im- 

iments had been removed—we believe 
y some mechanical arrangements, for none 
dared go near enough to touch him—made 
his usual dash at the intrepid stranger, to 
pounce on him as a cat would on a mouse. 
~ Rarey stood perfectly motionless, neither 
altering his attitude nor the expression of 
his countenance in the slightest degree. 
Thinking he had his enemy by the arm, the 
horse seized and worried at the bar as if he 
had bitten it through. Again and again 
returning for the impetus, to the further 
corner, he rushed at the mysterious stran- 

r, actually screaming in the uncontrolla- 

le violence of his rage. Rarey sustained 
these successive charges with the same sang 
froid that he had shown at the commence- 
ment of the engagement. 

At length, after more than an hour of 
this wild scene, with its frantic fury on one 
side, and its calm scientific superiority on 
the other, the redoubtable Cruiser, blown, 
exhausted, dripping with sweat and com- 
pletely puzzled in his equine mind as to the 

perties of this figure, which he could no 
— believe to be human, came quietly 
close to it, and true to his nature, 
as it was, smelt at it and touched it with his 
nose; then Rarey threw open the half door 
and walked boldly up to him. The last 
sentence speaks volumes. It was a trai 
not of the system perhaps, so much as o 
the man. But what confidence the man 
must have had in his system, thus to pre- 


serve his coolness and equanimity in a posi- 


~ 


recogn the papers 
the public expressed themselves satisfied 
with Mr. — s Magazine. 


Interesting Discoveries in Athens. 


course of the excavations that are now pro- 
ceeding on the Acropolis. A the things 
brought to light is an image of Minerva, in 
a mutilated state, without head, hands or 
feet, having on the breast a head of Medu- 
3 extending to the 


Pedestals with inscriptions have also 
been found. On one of them stands the 
statue of the comic poet Philemon, son of 
Damon; on another, a statue erected by the 
Athenians in honour of Julius Cesar; and 
upon other two are inscribed the names of 
the gate-keepers of the Acropolis. A pillar 
bears a votive offering of Nicaretes of the 
Attic Demus Peleces. There is also a 
pedestal, five feet in height, on which the 
people of Gythium erected a statue to Clau- 
dius Atticus (Herodes), styling him the 
benefactor of the nation, and founder and 
saviour of the city. 

Pieces of slabs, with parts of public de- 
crees, &c., inscribed upon them have also 
been discovered. 

A few days 24 ly the workmen had 
brought to light a wide stairway of ten 
steps, leading into the Parthenon, on the 


| west side, and an inscription mentioning an 


unknown structure in the Acropolis, called 
the Chalkotheke—a receptacle for brazen 
vessels or instruments; also a part of a 


Quadrireme, in low relief, in which the 


rowers are very spiritedly represented. From 

the figure of a man lying on the deck, wear- 

ing the tiara and trousers, it is supposed 

that this was a Persian Quadrireme, taken 

om gg at Salamis, or in some other naval 
ttle. 


THE DECAY OF NOBLE FAMILIES. 


A curious study has been made concern- 
ing the decay of some great European 
families, and the result is significant. 
A Duchess de Saint Simon is a femme 
de manage at Bellville! The history of 
her decay is most wonderful. The heir 
of the last Doge of Venice is a perfumer at 
Saint Denis. The keys of Venice, gilt with 
care, confided to the hereditary keeping of 
the family, repose beneath a glass shade on 
the mantlepiece in his beak shop. The 
Capital de Bue, a unique title, one of the 
noblest in France, is a little actor on little 
— at the little theatre of Beaumarchais, 
and the grand daughter of a Duchess de 
San Severina works by the day at a fashion- 
able milliner’s. We may add to the above 
that the sole descendant of the beautiful 
Aisse, who was asked in marriage by the 
Prince de Conde, earns a pitiful living at 
Chaillot! Ou ullons-nous?— Court Journal. 


The Distance to which Sound may be 
Propagated. 


The distance at which sounds are audible 
does not admit of precise measurement. In 
general, it may be gtated, a sound will be 
heard further, the greater its original in- 
tensity, and the denser the medium in which 
it is propagated, It also depends greatly 
upon the delicacy of hearing of different 
individuals. The intensity of sound, like 
that of all forces acting in lines, diminishes 
in the inverse, ratio of the squares of the 
distance of the sounding body. Thus, if 
the linear dimensions of a theatre be doubled, 
the volume of the performers’ voices at 
any part of the circumference will be dimin- 
ished in a fourfold proportion. 

A powerful human voice in the open air, 
at the ordinary temperature, is audible at 
the distance of seven hundred feet. Ina 
frosty air, undisturbed by winds or current, 
sound is heard at a much greater distance 
with surprising distinctness. Lieutenant 
Foster, in the third Polar expedition of 
Captain Parry, held a conversation with a 
man across the harbour of Port Bowen, a 
distance of one and a quarter miles. 

Dr. Young states on the authority of Der- 
ham, that the watchword “all’s well“ had 
been distinctly heard from old to new Gib- 
raltar, a distance of ten miles. The march- 
ing of a company of soldiers may be heard, 
on a still night, at from five hundred and 
eighty to eight hundred and thirty paces; 
a squadron of cavalry at foot pace, at seven 
hundred and fifty paces; trotting or gallop- 
ing, one thousand and eighty paces distant. 
When the air is calm and dry, the report of 
a musket is audible at one thousand paces. 
The sound of the cannonading at Waterloo 
was heard at Dover. 

Sounds travel further and more loudly on 
the earth’s surface than through the atmos- 
phere. Thus it is said that at the siege of 
Antwerp in 1832, the cannonading was 
heard in the mines of Saxony, which are 
about three hundred and twenty miles dis- 
tant; the cannonading at the battle of Gena 
was heard feebly in the open fields of Gena, 
but in the casements of the fortifications it 
was heard with great distinctness. The 
noise of the sea fight between the English 
and Dutch in 1672, was heard at Shrews- 
bury, a distance of two hundred miles. The 
greatest known distance to which sound has 
been carried by the atmosphere is three 
hundred and forty five miles; as it is assert- 
ed, that the very violent explosions of the 
volcano at St. Vincent’s have been heard at 
Demarara.— Physics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, by Professor Silliman, Jr. 

— — —ẽ 


SYMPATHY OF THE NERVES. 


When the nerves from long habit have 
been accustomed to transmit their mes- 
sages from distinct parts, and are suddenly 
cut off from them, they still retain alon 
their trunks the sympathetic or —. 
actions. Thus, a man who has had a leg 
amputated will feel distinctly along the 
course of the trunk of the nerve sensation 
from toes which no longer exist. The mind 
also is ‘influenced by this; and frequently 
this peculiar direct nervous action can only 
be allayed by that which is negative and 
reflex. A curious instance occurred with- 
in my own experience. An old sailor suf- 
fered. much from this; he retained his 
diseased foot too long, but at last consented 
to amputation. I knew him only with a 
wooden leg. When he had his nervous 
pains, he — called for hot water, into 
which he put his wooden stump. If told of 
his folly in supposing that such a proceed- 
ing could do any good, he would become 
enraged, and his paroxysm of pain would 
increase; but if gratified, he took things 
easy, and the process actually appeared to 
do him good, though all must know there 
could be no real benefit. Still, here is the 
effect of mind over matter.—Ridge on 
Health and Disease. 


EDUCATION. 


Thewald thought it very unfair to influ- 
ence a child’s mind by inculcating any opin- 
ions before it should have come to years of 
discretion, and be able to choose for itself. 
I showed him my garden, and told him it 
was my botanic garden. “How so?” said 
he, it is covered with weeds.” 0,“ I 
replied, that is because it has not yet come 
to its age of discretion and choice. The 
weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to 
grow, and I thought it unfair in me to pre- 
judice the soil in favour of roses and straw- 
— Coleridge. 


Elegant Result in Photography. 


It is — M. emi- 
nent pher, accom p a 
culialy elegant result in his art, 
him to produce the stereoscopic illusion by 
the agency of a single pi In the cen- 
ae, black — there is a space 

with a re of ground upon 
which, by sone light managed behind the 
screen, is thrown a magnified photographic 
image representing a landscape, 2 t, 
or any other object. When we natu- 
rally at that picture, with the two eyes, with- 
out the help of any optical instrument, an 
extraordinary phenomenon takes place; we 
see the picture in perfect relief, as when we 
look at two different pictures through a ste- 
reoscope. It is not necessary to be at a 
fixed distance from the picture; it may be 
examined as well at ten feet as at one foot, 
as an ordinary picture, without the least fa- 
tigue to the eyes. Although considerably 
enlarged by the instrument itself, we may 
magnify the picture still more by using large 
convex lenses, and two or three persons at 
once can examine it with the greatest ease, 
being able, while looking, to exchange any 
remarks, or express the sensations su 
by the picture—an advantage which is de- 
nied by the use of the common ste 
By this remarkable discovery, M. 
has solved a problem which has always been 
considered as an impossibility by scientific 
men—this new fact being that the image on 
the ground glass of the camera obscura pro- 
duces the illusion of relief. But the pheno- 
menon does not take place if the image is 
reduced on paper. en the medium is 
ground glass, the rays refracted by the vari- 
ous points of the lens upon that surface, are 
only visible when they are incident ine line 
coinciding with the optic axis. Altogether, 
it is a most remarkable scientific achieve- 
ment. 


Detection of Counterfeit Coins. 


The most important mechanical test in 
the detection of counterfeit coins is that of 
weighing or counterpoising a suspected piece 
with a genuine one of the same denomina- 
tion. A gold eagle, according to the official 
regulation, must weigh two hundred and 
fifty-eight grains; the silver dollar must 
weigh four thousand one hundred and twen- 
ty-five grains. If, then, there is a variation 
of weight in a gold piece, aniounting to 
three grains, it would make it spurious, and 
a little more would condemnit. This arises 
from the exactitude of the machinery em- 
ployed at the Mint. In all the new pieces 
of silver coin no greater latitude can be ad- 
mitted than in the case of gold. In addi- 
tion to the mechanical, are the chemical 
tests. The chemical -relation of bodies to 
each other is alwaysthe same. Aqua fortis 
always acts upon silver in the same way, 
and always produces the same result. The 
colours of the solutions produced by any of 
the acid solvents is the same under the 
same circumstances; hence, if a genuine 
coin is subjected to the action of nitric acid, 
it will behave uniformly with it; and its 
solution will always have the same colour. 
For the determination, then, of genuineness, 
chemical tests may be relied on implicitly. 
Silver is soluble in nitric acid alone, and 
its solution stains the skin or nails of a dark, 
blackish colour, which cannot be washed 
off, but gold is insoluble in nitric acid—but 
if muriatic be added to it, it is dissolved. 
If a piece purporting to be money, is plated 
with silver, the first solution in the case 
would behave as if the piece was genuine. 


rn 


A PROFITABLE FLOGGING.” 


I had one just flogging. WhenSI was 
about thirteen I went to a shoemaker and 
begged him to take me as his apprentice. 
He, being an honest man, immediately took 
me to Bowyer, who got into a great rage, 
qnocked me down, and even pushed Crispin 
rudely out of the room. Bowyer asked me 
why I had made myself such a fool? to 
which I answered, that I had a t desire 
to be a shoemaker, and that I hated the 
thought of being a clergyman. ‘Why so!“ 
said he. Because, to tell you the truth, 
sir, said I, I am an infidel!’ For this, 
without more ado, Bowyer flogged me— 
wisely, as I think—soundly, as I know. 
Any whining or sermonizing would have 
gratified my vanity, and confirmed me in 
my absurdity; as it was, I was laughed at, 
and got heartily ashamed of my folly.— Cole- 
ridge. 


— —— 


DEATH OF THE SENSUALIST. 


The end of Falstaff may stand as a type 
for the close of every such life. It was 
without regret and without honour. There 
is no life so melancholy in its close, as that 
of a licentious wit. The companions with 
whom he jested abandoned him; the ho 
of the visible world is gone, and in the 
spiritual he has no refuge. Pleasure was 
the bond by which he held his former asso- 
ciates, and by affliction that bond is broken. 
The gay assembly takes no thought of him, 
and the place therein shall know him no 
more. Instead of the hilarious looks which 
were wont to beam around him, a crowd of 
ghastly images are flitting in his solitary 
room; instead of the blaze of many lights, 
there is the dimness of a single taper; and 
for the song of the viol, there are the moan- 
ings of death. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that Sterne’s 
death strikingly resembled Falstaff’s. Brins- 
ley Sheridan was, like Falstaff, “companion 
to a Prince of Wales. He was also, like 
Falstaff, a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy. He lavished upon this 
heir of kings the bounties of his humour 
and his eloquence, and in return for such 
wealth, the heir of kings abandoned the 
donor. When the lights went out upon the 
banquet, the man who threw the glory over 
it was no more remembered. But, when 
the frame sickened and the soul * no 
royalty was at hand; when the eye had no 
more the lustre of wit, it looked in vain for 
the brothers of the feast; when lips from 
which there once flew winged words, feebly 
stammered titled names, none who bore those 
names were present to hear. The spend- 
thrift, both in property and talents, was left 
alone with fate; and while eternity was 
opening for his spirit, the bailiffs were 
watching for his corpse. 

So of Hook and the rest. The class is 
well embodied in Falstaff, in his life, also 
in his death. No death in Shakspeare is 
more sadly impressive to me than that of 
Falstaff. In the other deaths there is the 
sweetness of innocence, or the force of pas- 
sion. Desdemona expiresin her gentleness ; 
Hamlet, with all his solemn majesty about 
him; Macbeth reels beneath the blow of 
destiny; Richard, in the tempest of his 
courage and his wickedness, finds a last 
hour conformable to his cruel soul; Lear has 
at once exhausted life and misery; Othello 
has no more for which he can exist; but 
the closing moments of Falstaff are gloomy 
without being tragic; they are dreary and 
oppressive, with little to relieve the sinking 
of our thoughts, except it be the presence 
of humanity in the person of Mrs. Quickly. 
When prince and courtier had forsaken their 
associate, this humble woman remained near 
him. The woman, whose property he squan- 
dered, and whose good name he did not 
spare; this woman, easily persuaded and 
easily deceived, would not quit even a worth- 
less man in his helpless hour, nor speak 
severely of him when that hour was ended. 
Here is the greatness of Shakspeare; he 
never forgets our nature, and in the most 
unpromising circumstances he compels us to 
feel its sacredness. The last hours of Fal- 
staff he enshrouds in the dignity of death, 
and by a few simple and pathetic words in 
the mouth of his ignorant but charitable 


hostess, he lays bare the mysterious strug- 
gles of an soul. she 


Clau et 


HE PRESBYTERIAN, 


says, “even just between twelve and 
e’en at the turning of the tide; for after 
saw him fumble with the sheets, and pla 
with flowers, and smile upon his finger's 
ends, I knew there was but ove way; for his 
nose was as sharp as a pen, and à babbled 
of green fields. How vow, Sir John? quoth 
I; what, man! be of cheer. 1 
cried out, God, God, ! three or four 
times; then all was cold.” 

Thus, as Shakspeare pictures, a man of 

died. Even upon him nature again 

exerts her sway; the primitive delights of 
childhood revisit his final dreaming, and he 
lays with flowers, and he babbles of green 

Ids. And that voice of eternal Power, 
which was lost in the din of the festival, 
must have utterance in the travail of mor- 
tality; and exclamations, which falter to the 
silence of the tomb, make confession of a 
faith which all the practice had denied.— 
Giles. 


Immunity in Towns from Injury by 
Lightning. 


One of the most remarkable facts re- 
corded by M. Boudin is the immunity 
which towns, especially the larger and more 

pulous ones, enjoy from accident to life 
y lightning. Thus between 1800 and 
1851, not a single death was recorded from 
this cause in Paris; and in 1786 it was cal- 
culated that out of 750,000 deaths in Lon- 
don during thirty years, only two had been 
produced by lightning. Comparing these 
numbers with the total number of deaths 
from this cause, and with the fact that 
twenty-five per cent. of all happen under 
trees, he holds it reasonable to conclude 
“that lightning finds more victims in the 
open country than in cities.” The annual 
average number of deaths by lightning in 
France from 1835 to 1852, inclusive, was 
72. In 1835 there were 111. 


ORIENTAL WIT. 


A young man going on a journey intrust- 
ed a hundred deenars to an old man. When 
he came back, the old man denied having 
had any money deposited with him, and he 
was had up before the khazee. 

„Where were you, “young man, when 
you delivered this money?” 

„Under a tree.“ 

“Take my seal and summon that tree, 
said the Judge. Go, young man, and 
tell the tree to come hither, and the tree 
will obey when you show it my seal.” 

The young man went in wonder. After 
he had been gone for some time, the khazee 
said to the old man: 

„He is long—do you think he has got 
there yet?” 

“No,” said the old man, “it is at some 
distance; he has not got there yet.” 

„How knowest thou, old man,” cried 
the khazee, “‘ where that tree is?“ 

The young man returned, and said the 
tree would not come. 

“He has been here, young man, and 
given his evidence—the money is thine.” 


NAMES OF TRADES. 


The lexicographer Ray tells us that 
“coop” was a general term for a vessel to 
enclose any thing, as hen-coop, probably 
meaning that such was the case when the 
vessels were made of wood. Hence the 
maker of all such vessels was called a 
‘‘cooper;” sexton, corrupted from sacristan ; 
milliner, derived from Milan, as the most 
costly ladies’ caps were anciently made 
there; tinker, evidently formed from the 
sounds produced by their labour. Pedler: 
Johnson believes this to be an abbreviation 
of petty dealer; many believe, however, that 
its root is found in the Old German bedeler, 
or in the Danish betelre; both signifying a 
beggar. 


Farm and Garden. 


CurrI Nd Ferp.—True, horses and cattle 
are provided by nature with cutting ma- 
chines; but from this fact we must not 
jump to the conclusion that cutting-boxes 
are unnecessary and unprofitable. Man 
also is provided with teeth, but must we 
argue from this that knives and forks are 
needless? We would not be understood to 
say that there is the same necessity in the 
one case as in the other, but we do say 
that we never knew a farmer cut feed for 
his stock who was not satisfied with the 
result. It prevents waste, by causing every 
thing to be eaten up clean. It allows the 
farmer to flavour the coarsest fodder with a 
little shorts or meal and salt, and iu this 
way, at very little cost and labour, make a 
luxury of that which, in its natural state, 
the animal could hardly be coaxed or starved 
to eat; just as the skilful cook will make a 
delicate dish of cold meat, &c., left on the 
previous day, and which but for this skill 
would be wasted. Try it for yourself, and 
then you will beable to give your testimony 
for or against the practice. 


Corn Stratks.—The best time, place 
and way for feeding out corn stalks, is in 
the coldest weather we have; but as far as 
that is concerned, cattle will eat them any 
time, if they are fed to them in the way 
that I am about to state. I propose in the 
first place to cut up the stalks with a straw 
cutter, fine enough to suit the farmer; and 
when you give the stalks to the cattle, or 
whatever you see fit to feed them to, sprinkle 
meal on them. Another way is to steam 
the stalks and meal together, and then the 
cattle will eat all the stalks up; whereas if 
you feed them out without cutting, the 
stock will only eat just the leaves off, and 
leave the stalk, which is the very best part 
of the corn stalk; and when the stalks are 
out for manure, all farmers can plainly see 
that they will not rot or compost, and there- 
fore make it bad for handling manure; but 
where they are cut up they will not bother 
the person in so doing. The best place 
and form that I know is to feed them in 
the stable; have boxes or troughs for the 
cattle to eat from; and then I consider 
that they will not waste so many of the 
stalks as they otherwise would.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


Roots ror FrRDINO Horses.—Horses 
in livery stables, and all animals kept upon 
dry food the entire year, need aliberal feed- 
ing of roots to keep their digestive organs 
in healthful action. It is owing to the fact 
of their medicinal or aperient qualities, that 
we see such extravagant statements as are 
frequently made up after short trials 
that a bushel of carrots are equal to a bushel 
of oats as food for a horse. The facts are, 
it is contrary to nature for horses to be 
kept month after month, year after year, 
upon dry hay and grain without grass or 
roots. Every horse owner should remem- 
ber this, and let a liberal supply of green 
fodder enter into the bill of fare for his 
horse, that its health may be kept up, nor 
himself suffer loss from neglecting this pre- 
caution. We never yet found a livery 
stable keeper that had tried them who did 
not value carrots very highly. 


Tae CAuxr.— Major Wayne has written 
a very interesting account of that “ship of 
the desert,” the camel, to the Washington 
National Intelligencer, and he thus sums 
up the general advantages that may be de- 
rived from the use of camels, as the result 
of ten years’ experience and observation : 
They will flourish as well in the United: 
States as either horses or mules. They’ 
may be introduced at Mobile or Pensacola 
at rates not greater, certainly not much 
greater, than present prices for good mules. 
They are not as expensive to feed as horses 
or mules. They require no stables nor 
grooming. They are as tough and as hardy 
as either horse or mule. They save a heavy 
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outlay for wagons, carts, harness, and shoes, 
and a constant tax for their repairs. Their 
age energy is not largely drawn upon 
or the draught of a wagon or cart, and 
therefore is proportionately given more use- 
fully to the transportation of goods. They 
will do more work at the same cost and 
keeping than either horse or mule. 


Pumpkin Meat ror Hocs.—Pumpkin 
meal, formed by dried pumpkin by grinding, 
is one of the most valuable articles known 
for feeding swine. The pumpkin should be 
cut into thin slices, and thoroughly dried by 
exposure in clear weather to the rays of the 
sun. The more thorough the process of 
drying is effected, the more valuable will be 
the article for this purpose. Good, well 
matured fruit should be selected for this 
= When thoroughly dried, pump- 

in is ground as easily as Indian corn, or 
any othergrain. The proper method of using 
it is to mix it into a thick batter or much, 


‘ seasoned with a small quantity of salt, and fed 


warm. Swine are very fond of it. Squash- 
es may be used in the same way, as may also 
carrots and parsnips, both of which, when 
sliced and dried, may be easily converted 
into meal.— Germantown Telegraph. 


Seasonine Sausage Meat.—Mrs. Bis- 
sell sends the following to the Agriculturist : 
For 50 pounds of meat, take 11 ounces of 


salt, 5 tuble-spoonfuls of pounded saltpetre, 
5 table-spoonfuls of ground black pepper, 
4 table-spoonfuls of ground allspice, 5 table- 


spoonfuls of sage. Mix them well together, 
and then incorporate well with the meat. 


A Russtan Hot-Hovuse.—Bayard Tay- 
lor describes the magnificent green-houses, 
which the Czars maintain, for the produc- 
tion and growth of tropical and other exotic 

lants, amidst the snows of Russia :—‘‘The 
tanical Garden, in which I spent an after- 
noon, contains one of the finest collections 
of tropical plants in Europe. Here in lati- 
tude sixty degrees, you may walk through 
an avenue of palm trees sixty feet high, 
under tree-ferns and bauanas, by ponds of 
lotus and Indian lily, and banks of splendid 
orchards, breathing an air heavy with the 
richest and warmest odours. The extent of 
these giant hot-houses cannot be less than a 
mile and a half. The short summer and 
long, dark winter of the north, requires a 
peculiar course of treatment for these chil- 
dren of the sun. During the three warm 
months they are forced as much as possible, 
so that the growth of six months is obtained 
in that time, and the productive qualities of 
the plant are kept up to their normal stand- 
ard. After this result is obtained, it thrives 
as steadily as in a more favoured climate. 
The palms, in particular, are noble speci- 
mens. One of them (a ix, I believe, ) 
is now in blossom, which is an unheard of 
event in such a latitude.” 


Children's Column. 
BELL. 


Dear Children—The following is a true 
story of a sister’s faithfulness, which I have 
written in verse to give a little variety to the 
Child’s Column of the Guide. 

„Alfred Bell, a youth nineteen years of age, 
at the time the California fever was at its 
height, did not escape the contagion. Leaving 
a pleasant home, a kind mother, and little 
sister, he went off to dig gold in the newly 
discovered mines. When he arrived in New 
York he took all his books out, fearing his 
trunk would be too small. After his return 
home, his sister’s faithfulness was the means 
of his conversion. Would to God that to all 
such wanderers from the right way would come 
a gentle admonition like Minnie’s, ‘Where is 
your Bible, brother? Are you not afraid that 
God will forget you!“ — Am. Messenger. 

MINNIE’S FAITHFULNESS. 
“Brother, may I unlock your trunk?” said little 
Minnie Bell. 
„O yes, my dear; how glad I am to get home safe 
and well; 


I've been in California for more than three long 
years, 
But I 1 home at last, in spite of mother’s 
s.” 


„Ves, Alfred, it has truly seemed to dear mamma 
and me, 

A long, long time, and we are glad your happy 
face to see; 

Morning and evening, do you know; when we 
knelt down to pray, 

Mamma has asked that God would bless and guard 
you while away. 


“And God has kindly heard her prayer, and kept 
you safe and well.” 

She worked awhile—at length she said, „Dear 
Alfred, please to tell 

Where you have put your Bible? I’ve unpacked 
the trunk with eare, 

And I have laid upon the bed most all the clothes 


you wear. 


“I’ve looked at every article, and yet I have not seen 
A Bible or a Testament; brother, what can it mean! 
I fear that you have been without a Bible all the way ; 
Is it in California, or have you lost it—say ?” 


« You little chatter-box, do see the presents I have 
brought; > 

This for mamma, and that for_you; why! really I 
had thought 

The beautiful new dress I bought would please my 
sister well; 


How do A like this India fan, I ask you, Minnie 
:* 


„O, it is very beautiful! I thank you, Alfred dear; 

But yet you have not told me what most I wish 
to hear.” 

„Well, Minnie,” said her brother, “if really you 
must know, 


When I sailed for Californias, my Bible did not go. 


«I know "twas wrong to leave it out, for never 
have I seen 

A Bible or a Testament in any place I’ve been; 

We did not often think of God when we were 
digging gold; 

That is the truth, now, Mianie dear, pray don't 
begin to scold.” 


„Forgotten God for three long years! Alfred, can 
this be true? 

Dear Brother, were you not afraid of God's forget- 
ting you!“ 

He took the dear child in his arms, and bursting 
into tears, 

„My conduct has been wrong,” he said, « how sin- 
ful it appears!” 


Just then his mother entered, with her 
full of joy, 
And gratitade to God above, who had kept her 
darling boy ; 
She had been alone to thank him, and offer up a 
prayer, 
That God, who had preserved her son, would keep 


him in his care. 
„Dear mother, will you pray,” said he, „and read 
in God's own word 


That story of the Prodigal, which I have often heard; 
For I have wandered far away, but now desire to 


come 
And love and serve that Being who hath safely 
brought me home! 


Her prayer was heard; and Alfred Bell is now a 
Christian man, ' 

Serving his God with faithfulness, and doing all 
he can, 


That those who go to distant lands to search for 
mines of gold, 

May find within God's holy word a mine of wealth 
untold. 


quite 


GOD'S CHILD. 


— 

“Do you feel that you are one of God’s 
children?” asked a lady of a Sabbath-school 
scholar. I donot know,” he answered; “I 
only know that once my Saviour was a great 
way off, and I could not see him. Now he is 
near, and I love to do things, and love not to 
do things, for his sake, just as I do for my 
father’s or my mother’s sake.” Here, indeed, 
was that sweet spirit of obedience, which is 
the root of all true piety in she heart. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. 

A gentleman, while addressing some chil- 
dren, took out his watch, and asked what it 
was for. 

To keep time,” the children answered. 

“Well, suppose it won’t keep time, and 


— 


can’t be made to keep time, what is it good 
for ?” 


what it was for. 
mark, what is it good for? 


what was its use. 


said others. 


for nothing, unless it can do the thing for 
which it was made?” 


for ?” 


the Catechism— What is the chief end of 
man ?’” asked the gentleman. 


what be or she is made for, and glorify God, 


It requires no respooling.—New York 


They sew a seam 
It performs — 
Remarkable for the elasticity of seam.— 


Best adapted for family use— Nao York Day Book. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it.—N. F. CRrontela. 
It sews strongly, and does not rip. —Life I 
The prince of inventions.— Protestant 
We — — G 4 Ba 

e give our preference to Grover ker's.— Student. 
The most ae — — timea.— 
It makes a pleasure of a New York Evening Post. 
The favourite for family use — Brook! a 
We highly appreciate thei Missionary. 
Its great merit is in its Circle. 
We attest its simplicity and durability — Nati Magazine. 

Journal. 


“It’s good for nothing,” they replied. 
He then took outa lead-pencil, and asked 


“It is to mark with,” was the answer. 
“ But supposing the lead is out, and it won’t 


„It's good for nothing ” 

He then took out à pocket knife, and asked 

“To whittle with,” said some. “To cut,” 

“Suppose it has no blade, then what is it 
for?” 

“Good for nothing.” 

“Then a watch, or pencil, or knife is good 


“No, sir,“ the children all answered. 
“ Well, children, what is a boy or girl made 


The children hesitated. 
“ What is the answer to the first question in 


“To glorify God and enjoy him for ever.” 
“Now, then, if a boy or girl does not do 


what is he or she good for ?” 

And the children all answered, without 
seeming to think how it would sound: 

“ Good for nothing.” 

Well, if children are made to glorify God, 
and they don’t do it, are they good for any 
thing? That is, it is so much more important 
that they glorify God, and become prepared 
to enjoy him for ever, than any thing else, 
that if they fail to do this, it is as though they 
failed in every thing. Without love to God, 
all other things are as nothing. 

Dear boy, or girl, are you answering the 
end for which you were made? If not, what 
are you good for? Think of the children’s 


ILLIAM S, & ALFRED MARTIEN would at 
this time particularly invite attention to their 
very large assortment of 
SUPERBLY BOUND BOOKS, 
suitable for Presents during the Holidays, embracing 
ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, 
@ FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
THEOLOGICAL, 
RELIGIOUS, 
JUVENILE, arp 
| STANDARD WORKS. 
Also a large and unrivalied collection of 
BIBLES AND HYMN BOOKS 
of every size, style, and description, in ornamental 
binding, both English and American editions, all 
of which are offered at the lowest prices. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
dec 26—3t 


OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A variety of 
truly valuable and attractive Books, suitable 
for Presents, may be had at the PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION, next door to the 
Girard House, in splendid bindings, and illustrated 
with engravings in the first style of art; among 
which are BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
and HOLY WAR, HISTORY OF THE WAL- 
DENSES, THE BOOK OF POETRY, GEMS FROM 
THE CORAL ISLANDS, with a large assortment 
of JUVENILE BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, MUSIC 
BOOKS, &c. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 25—tf 

UYLER & CO., FURNISHING UNDERTAK- 
ERS.—No. 536 Broadway, near Spring 
street, New York.—Warerooms of Fisk’s Patent 
Metallic Burial Cases.—Wood Coffins furnished, 
and Undertakers supplied with every requisite for 

Funerals. 

Fisk’s Patent Metallic Burial Cases, air-tight and 
indestructible, for protecting and preserving the 
dead for ordinary interment, for vaults, for trans- 
portation, or for apy other desirable purpose. 
Prices, adult size, $25 te $60; children sizes, $8 
to $20. dec 25—3m 


? 


HURCH DECORATOR.—D?’Orsay’s Patent Si- 

lexion, or Vater. proof Fresco.—This Fresco 

is intended for the interior decoration of Churches, 

Halls, Ke. It has given the utmost satisfaction 

where it has been used, and is the only Fresco that 

will resist the action of damp, or leaks from the 
roof or sides. I warrant all work done. 

I also furnish beautiful styles of Stained Glass 
for Church windows, at less cost than work of 
this kind has been done for heretofore. Further 
information may be obtained by circular, by ad- 
dressing J.STANLEY DORSAY, 

Artist and Church Decorator, 
oct 2—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EW BOOKS.—In addition to the New Books 
which have been issuing from the Press of the 
American Sunday-School Union evory Saturday 
morning since the first of September, there have 
been published, during the month of December, as 
follows: 

Saturday, December 4th.—Jenny and the Insects. 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured engravings. 
Large 16mo., elegantly bound in extra English 
cloth, gilt, and gilt edges. 

Saturday, December 1\th.—Meat-Eaters, with 
some Account of their Haunts and Habits. By the 
author of Irish Amy, &c. Twenty beautiful en- 
gravings. 12mo., cloth. | 

Saturday, December 18th.—The Lost Key. By 
the author of the Little Water-cress Sellers. I8 mo., 
cloth. Illustrated. 

Saturday, December 25th.—The Snow Storm. 
18mo., cloth. Lllustrated. 

Making a large and beautiful assortment of new 
and elegantly illustrated books for the Family and 
the School. 

They are all put up in handsome gilt bindings, 
suitable for presents. 

Other Books are in preparation, and will soon be 
published by 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 375 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. dec 25—4t 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 

Term of this Institution will commence Jan- 

uary 5th, 1859, and continue siz months, with va- 

cation of a week in April. A healthful loeation, 

superior teachers, and careful cultivation of the 

mind and heart, commend this School to the atten- 
tion of Parents. For Catalogues, address 

Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, Principal, 
dec 25—6t Newark, Delaware. 


EWARK ACADEMY.—The next Term of this 
Institution will commence on Wednesday, 
January 5, 1859. 
For Circulars, &c., apply to the Principal, 
Rev. WHITMAN PECK, 
dec 25—2t* Newark, Delaware. 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal, 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 
o’clock. 


President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller— JAMES R. HUNTER. 
ap 17—tf 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Publishes One Thousand Choice Illustrated 
Books for Children and Youth, being the largest 
collection in the country. They are now publishing 
a new Book every Saturday Morning. 
Elegantly illustrated Catalogues may be had 
without charge, by addressing the 
AMERICAN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestout street, Philadelphia. 
A large assortment of Bibles, together with 
the Devotional Books used in the various evangeli- 
cal churches, always kept. oct 9—tf 


8 & BAKER’S NEW AND ELEGANT 

FAMILY SEWING M\CHINES.—WNo, 495 
Broadway, New York, and 730 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia.—The Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine Company sell the two best Machines in use. 
One makes the Shultle, or Lock Stitch, a stitch well 
adapted for sewing goods that are not to be washed 
and ironed; the other is a Machine making the 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch, or, the Lock 
Stitch that is Locked, 

A New Style. Price $50. 

This Machine ie a great improvement upon all 
previous Machines for family use. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Grover & Baker’s is the best.— American 
To allof which the Tribune says Amen.—/ York Tribune. 
It is all that it claims to be.—New York 
It finishes ita own work; others do not — Home Journal, 
We give it the preference.— American ; 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 
Adapted for woollens, linen, or cotton.— Am. Med. Monthly. 
We like Grover & Baker's best.—Ladies’ Wreath. 
Which is best? Grover & Baker’s.—New York Dispatch. 
Superior to all others.—New York Mercury. 
We have no hesitation in recommending it.— V. T. Express. 


For family use they are unrivalled.— V. I. Daily News, 

that will not rip.—New Fork ler. 

expeditiously. — N. T. Examiner, 
Police 


Well adapted to all kinds of family sewing —N. T. Observer. 


Churchman, 
friend.— New York Weekly News. 


Mothers’ Mag. 


yn Sar 
r value. — American 


Men. By the Rev. G. Owen. 


id, on receipt of the price. 


January 1, 1859. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR EVERY YOUNG 
MAN.—Just Published— 
Marearaus ron Tuovenr. A Book for Young 
160. 50 cents. 


This volume is intended as a New Year’s Gift 


te aid Young Men, and others,to begia the year 
well, It 3 compilation, selected from choice 
and rare English publications, not easily accessible 
to most readers. 

for the New Year, and designed especially for the 
perusal and thoughtful consideration © 
Men. The compilation is judiciously made, the 
articles practical and vigoruus, and may safely be 
commended for their moral and religious tone. i 


Book is adapted particulariy 
Young 


„„ A copy of this work will be sent by mail, 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
| No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 25— 31 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—HOLIDAY PRE- 

SENTS.—The Collection of Books suitable 
Holiday Presents, for sale at the Tract House De- 
pository, is one of the choicest that can be selected 
from the English language, adapted to every age 
and degree of mental cultivation; all of superior 
morality. Embracing Biblee and Prayer-Books of 
every grade of elegance. The cheapest and the 
most expensive Psalm and Hymn-Books of al! de- 
nominations. An unsurpassed Assortment from 
which to select Holiday Presents. 

The Maryland Sunday-Schoo!l, Tract, and Evan- 
gelical Depository, TRACT HOUSE, Fayette 
street, Baltimore, 

G. M. SULLIVAN, Depository Agent. 
8. GUITEAU, Secretary. dec 20—2t 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SABBAT H- 
& —— 14 — 
street, Philadelphia—have just published a new Ju- 
venile Library of 30 vols., for the Sunday-school 
and Family (not sectarian), illustrated by fine en- 
gravings on tinted paper. $6 per set of 30 vols. 
a volume post-paid for 25 cts. Christian Sabbath- 
School — 50 vols., $8. Every School should 
The City of the Great King, cloth, $3.50; 
lestine, Past and Present, cloth, $3.50. Hadji in 
Syria, by Mise Barclay, cloth, 75 cts., gilt, $1; Dr. 
Barclay’s Map of Jerusalem and Environs, mounted, 
$1.75; Osborn’s Map of Seven Miles sround Jeru- 
salem, mounted, 81. 
30 by 52, mounted, 63; Patriarchal Chain of the 
Bible, mounted, $1.50. All the above for $24! 
dec 18—3t 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Tartoz, Pro- 

fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Mutic 

in the West Arch Street Presbyterian Charch, Phila- 

delphia,) bege leave to inform his friends and pa- 

trons that it is his intention, during the coming 

season, to devote special attention to the Instruc- 
tion of Classes in VUCAL MUSIC. 

Private lessons on Piano, or in Singing, attended 
to as usual, at his own residence or that of the pu- 
pile. A. R. TAYLOR, 

No. 676 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 
oct 23—10t 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulate asto many 
recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Belle, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 
&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 

ered in New York. —— 

A. EELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—1ly* 


West Troy, New York. 


FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
— and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 

choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and 8 care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


AMILY FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Subscrib- 
ers have constantly on hand all the best 
brands of Flour from St. Louis, Ohio, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, selected with care for family use. 
Aleo the choicest Buckwheat Meal, Corn Meal, 
and Graham Flours. For sale, and delivered at the 
lowest cash prices. 
ALLMANN & ZEHNDER, Flour Dealers, 
—y — Fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia. 
oct 30—13t 


PLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS.—Just is- 
sued—Palestine, Past and Present. A superb 
royal 8vo. volume of 600 pages, illustrated by 
splendid steel engravings, Chromographic Illumi- 
nations, in ten rich oi 


hundred fine wood engravings. It is undoubtedly 
the most magnificent work on the Holy Land ever is- 
sued. Cloth, $3.50; half calf, $4.50; Turkey, gilt, 


$5. 

The City of the Great King. Seventh edition. 
Uniform to the above in size and price. 

Hagjiin Syria. By Mies Barclay. Cloth, 75 cts.; 
blue and gold, 81. 

Chalien’s Juvenile Library. For the Sunday- 
School and Family. Not sectarian. 30 volumes. 
Cloth, gilt backs, $6. Sample volume, post-paid, 


for 20 cents. 
JAMES CHALLEN & SON, 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
dec 18—3t 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, & 
Baxer, Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut streets 


Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, P phia. 
ap 6—ly 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK.—The assets of this Com- 
pany exceed five millions of dollars. $4,797,253.14 
are invested at seven per cent. interest, in Mort- 
cage on Real Estate worth ten millions of dollars. 
he interest on investment for the last two years 
has paid the losses. 
— the profits of the Company belong to the In- 
sured. 
The business is confined to Insurance on Lives, 
Premiums and Losses are payable in cash—e 
premium note has never been taken by this Com- 


ny. 
P The Rates of Premium are lower than in many 
Companies. 

Pamphlets, giving all necessary information, also 
blank forms of application may be had at the office 
of F. RATCHFORD STARR, 

Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Tuomas Rosiss, Joun Weusn, 
Morpecar L. Dawson, Grone H. Strvart, 
Groger M. Sraoup, E. 8. 
Cuartes 8. Wvuats, J. Fisnee Leanne, 
Joseru PaTTeRson, C. Lupwie, 
M. Atwoop, Aatnuuer G. Corrin, 
Tuomas H. Powers, Grone W. Toranp, 
Wiciram McKeg, Tuomas Watrson. 

jane 5—12m 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8. EAA & Son, 

Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Mau- 

— Piers, and Side Walle, of every size, style and 
shape. 

Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Consols, of new 
and elegant designs; and 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oil Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A large Gallery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail dealers in Mahogan 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whic 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Opposite the Girard House. 


oct 
RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—WNorth-east corner of Sev- 


tution designed to prepare young men for 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarp or Tavstees.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facu.ty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. ‘George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

a0” Catalogues, containing terme and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


—_ and No. 530 Broadway, Ncw York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIE® K CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertise- 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 5810.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
. -. $45.00 


year, . 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

i> The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, always post.paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 
No 606 Chestnut Street, Phi j 


; Oshorn’s Map of Palestine, 


colours, and nearly one 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Pl ia. 


enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
active” 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER Ao 
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: RECENT: PUBLICATIONS. MI LAMBS. tion which to every one but himself would | [iS 7 
4 | Startling Disck of Ro- The “salt was now on the bird’s tail,“ 
3 Facts been re- 
4 * *** Delisser. sorted to, — converted into a 
| hack, had been ridden before astonish 
ia. vet, for ip pe colonrs, end for the mow He claimed the pet; hundreds, the horse-tamer was universall 
A little fondling thing, that to my breast 
a sucosasfully denied, and their | Clung always, either in quiet or unrest ; 
g one can fail to pronounce Pope- | I thought of all my lambs I loved him best, 
5 R in Virginia. | In those white, shrouded arme, with bitter tears; 
Boston, 1858, $ Co. 16me. | For some voice told me that, in efter years, — 
8 2 He should know naught of pession, grief, or fears, During the last week of October interest- 
4 Tus book makes less pretension than do As I had known. ing archwological discoveries were made, in : 
— 
| | Aud yet agsin a 
| That elder Shepherd came; my heart grew faint ; 
— — 4 
1 She who, gentle as u saint, | 
Poor or, thé Fortunes of Katy Red- Ne’er gave me pain. — 
A Stoty for Young Folks, By Oliver — — 
1 as an s dream, 
7 The author does injustice to Katy Redburn in | Her holy eyes with heaven in their beam; l 
I respect and det ion to be as little as possible 
tad detormination to be as lite us — — 
j brighter days, and young readers will find her 
3 | story u Very interesting one. | 
3 
“ necticut, and died at the early age of twenty-three, 
a at Cape Palmas, Africa, after having laboured there 
J Like a pale spectre, there he took his stand, 
: | | Close to his side. 
| 
4 | answer, 
; “ Good for nothing.“ 
N — — ͤ Ä »— 
Tan Morak; or, Love und Liberty. By B. F. 
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3 Admitted to be the best extant — Virgini . 
3 nov 6—13t 
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